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Fundholding: ‘GPs cannot cope’ 


Watchdog says doctors have neither skills nor drive to make health scheme work 


COUN BROWN 

Grief Political Correspondent 


A devastating indictment of 
the Government's flagship 
health care scheme, GP fund- 
bolding. is lo be delivered by an 
independent public spending 
watchdog. 

The Audit Commissiou re- 
port, drafts of which have been 

S t to ministers, challenges 
Government’s claims that 
the system is providing better 
care to the patient and saving 
money for the taxpayer. 

The report concludes that 
GF-do ruinated purchasing of 
NHS care “is not desirable". 
One of the reasons given is “few 
GPs have the skills or motiva- 
tion to manage large practices 
fully and competently. " 


The findings are certain to re- 
inforce Labour’s claims that 
GP fundholders should be 
brought within the scope of 
NHS plans, in “joint commis- 
sioning" of care by family doc- 
tors. Harriet Hannan, Labour’s 
health spokeswoman, said last 
night “if this leak is accurate, 
it shows the Commission report 
supports Labour’s case for 
changing fundholding so that all 
GPs work with hospitals and 
health authorities to shape 
patient care.” 

The report, a copy of which 
has been obtained by the Inde- 
pendent, could prove embar- 
rassing for the Government as 
it embarks on a consultation ex- 
ercise to boost the range of ser- 
vices being offered by GPs. 

Stephen DorreU, the Secre- 


tary of State for Health, has re- 
jected the advice to the Prime 
Minister in the “Maples letter" 
to keep the NHS out of the 
headlines in the run-up to the 
general election. He is facing 
Labour's challenge head-on by 
claiming that the success of 
GP fundholding has put Ms 
Harman on the defensive over 
her plans to replace it 

But the report, while not at- 
tacking the principle of hind- 
holding, questions ministerial 
claims that the system is the dri- 
ving force for innovation in 
the NHS. Many fundholders are 
“under-performing or making 
purchasing decisions which rep- 
resent less than the best possi- 
ble value for money". 

Some fundholders have be- 
gun to re-shape services in a fun- 


damental way to the benefit of 
patients, but the report says for 
others “the great majority of 
their purchasing is for the same 
services, in the same quantities, 
delivered in the same way by the 


same providers (hospitals) and 
i few measurable extra beu- 


withi 
efits to patients". 

It says: “Most fundholders 
are not making full use of the 
increasing body of knowledge 
about clinical effectiveness to 
inform their commissioning 
decisions. One reason is that 
they face conflicting demands 
from their patients." 

Fundholders were increas- 
ingly purchasing services such 
as physiotherapy, counselling 
and complementary therapies 
because they were requested by 
the patients, but they had not 


been proven to be effective. Few 
fundholders met Patient’s Char- 
ter day surgery targets, and 
most were failing to maximise 
efficiency savings from day 
surgery, mainly because the 
GPs still leave it to the consul- 
tant to decide. 

One of the most controver- 
sial findings is over the use of 
savings by fundholders which 
should be recycled into patient 
care. The Gft are urged to try 
to improve direct patient care, 
for example by reducing wait- 
ing lists by buying more surgery 
from hospitals, before investing 
the money in their premises - 
from which the GPs could gain 
personal benefit. 

As a chock on how the sav- 
ings are spent, the GPs are sup- 
posed to provide a savings plan 


for the health authority to ap- 
uidhc " 


prove, but half of fundholders 
supplied no plans. There are re- 
ports that thousands of pounds 
were spent on a swimming pool 
built beside one GP surgery, 
supposedly for patients. Savings 
varied from a few thousand 
pounds in some areas to more 
than £150,000 in others. 

The report warns that wind- 
falls from late invoicing by hos- 
pitals for work carried out for 
GPs will result in higher prices 
elsewhere in the NHS unless 
they act as a stimulus for the 
hospital to improve efficiency. 

The Government’s White Pa- 
per proposing fundholding in 
1989 envisaged G ft would com- 
pete for patients, and that pa- 
tients would move to practices 
offering the best services, says 


the repeat. “There is no evidence 
that patients are changing prac- 
tice in large numbers for reasons 
other than changing address." 

Fundholding practices are 
more likely than non -fund- 
holding GPS to offer a wide 
range of services of all kinds at 
the practice but this is “often be- 
cause of reasons which pre-date 
their entry into fundholding". 

The Commission found that 


a few fundholding practices 
ida: 


had achieved fundamental 
changes but the majority had fo- 
cused on one or two significant 
gains for their patients. The rea- 
son for the “inertia" was part- 
ly due to the fear patients could 
be put off by some changes. 

The GPs are also expected to 
have purchasing plans, but the 
Commission found that “some 



fundholders make no use of 
their own plans and only write 
them to satisfy what they see as 
a bureaucratic demand". Most 
plans rated poorly against good 
practice criteria. 

Social divide, page 2 



No hope for 109 
on jet that Tell 
like a bullet’ 


PHIL DAVISON 

Miami 


Only 20 hours after a domestic 
jetliner plunged into Florida’s 
Everglades swamp with 109 
people on board, rescuers called 
off the search for survivors 
yesterday, 

•They 'said the ValuJet DC-9 
appeared to have bored into the 
swamp “like a power drill” on 
Saturday and either disinte- 
grated or was swallowed up by 
mud and quicksand. 

The search for bodies and the 
flight recorders continued, using 
helicopters and “airboats", fan- 
driven swamp vessels which cut 
through sawgrass and reeds in the 
Everglades, a national park pop- 
ular with tourists for its alligators. 

Lewis Jordan, president of 
the Atlanta-based YtiuJct, de- 
nied that the 27-year-oJd aircraft 
bad been too old, but admitted 
it had had a series of problems 
in recent months. Air safety of- 


ficials said it bad turned bad: to 
airports seven times in two 
years due to technical problems. 

A passenger on board the 
same plane earlier on Saturday 
said it appeared to have bad 
problems before and during 
that flight, and that the flight at- 
tendants had used mef^phones 
after the intercom failed. 

ValuJet Flight 592 from Mi- 
ami International Airport to At- 
lanta took off around 2pm on 
Saturday. After flying over Mi- 
ami Beach and circling north- 
west, the pilot requested 
permission to return, reportedly 
citing smoke in the cockpit. 

It then disappared from traf- 
fic controllers' screens. A light 
aircraft pilot who saw it go 
down said it plunged into the 
swamp, about 20 miles north- 
west of the airport at a 75-de- 
gree angle “like a bullet. At first, 
1 thought it as a smaller plane 
doing aerial manoeuvres." 
Remains of Flight 592, page 3 


A helicopter and airixMrts surround the point where Flight 592 hit the swamp as they search for bodies and the jetliner's flight recorders 


Photograph: AFP 


Tory fury as Labour breaks guns truce 



MICHAEL STREETER 


Jack Straw. This is a matter 
of public safety, not votes' 


An unofficial truce between 
the majorparties over the Dun- 
Wane tragedy broke down yes- 
terday as the Tories accused 
Labour of trying to make 
political capital by outlining 
derailed proposals to outlaw 
automatic pistols. 

In evidence to the Cullen in- 
quiry on gun laws the Labour 
Party will put forward plans to 
ban all automatic and semi-au- 
tomatic pistols, and any single- 
shot pistols of a calibre higher 
than the -22 used by Olympic 
competitors. Labour will also 

ffreainns certificates from 14 to 


18 and providing an absolute 
discretion for police forces to 
reject licence applications. 

Labour sees the proposals as 
its contribution to me debate on 
firearms laws after gunman 
Thomas Hamilton, armed with 
semi-automatic pistols, massa- 
cred 16 children and their 
teacher in a school gymnasium 
in March. If fully implemented 


the party’s plans could remove 
up to 200,000 firearms, includ- 


up to 200.C 
mg revolvers, from circulation. 

Tbry Party sources, however, 
were dearly irritated by what 
they saw as a blatant attempt by 
Tbny Blair and shadow Home 
Secretary Jack Straw to gain po- 
litical points by jumping ahead 


with anti-gun proposals des- 
igned ro attract popular support- 
The Government is adamant it 
wfll make no firm proposals un- 
til after Lord Cullen reports. 

A Tbry source said: “There 
was an agreement between the 
parties not to make party po- 
litical issues out of Dunblane at 
aH But that is what Mr Blair has 
now done ... It does seem a pity 
they’ve chosen to do this.” 

Home Office minister Ann 
Widdecombaspeaking on Sky 
TV, said Mr Blair was dearly a 
“pretty desperate man" who 
thought he could “make a few 
headlines by coming in with 
some very bland proposals". 

Speaking on BBC Radio 


Pour's The World This Weekend 
Mr Straw denied any political 
ploy. “We are not doing this for 
voles. This is a matter of pub- 
lic safety." 

Labour had drawn up these 
plans as evidence for Lord 
Cullen, and it was for the inquiry 
to judge, and come up with its 
own conclusions, said Mr Straw. 
But he conceded that the par- 
ty would “not necessarily" with- 
draw its plans even if the inquey 
rejected them. “We believe that 
the public wants to see very in- 
tense restrictions on gun avail- 
ability," he said. 

On the same programme 
Home Secretary Michael 
Howard said the Government 


bad already delivered an ex- 
haustive list of gun-law options 
to the inquiry, with assessments 
as to their likely success, and 
bad promised to react “posi- 
tively and speedily" to its recc- 
omraendations. 

■ The Secretary of State for Nat- 
ional Heritage Virginia Bot- 
tom! cy raised the political 
temperature over on-screen vi- 
olence by backing actor Dustin 
Hoffman over his comments at 
the Cannes film festival linking 
media violence to ibe Dunblane 
and Tasmanian massacres. Mrs 
Bottomley, who flew to Cannes 
yesterday, told BBC’s Breakfast 
with Frost she was “delighted" 
the actor had spoken out. 


Strike threat over Violent’ 12-year-old 


LOUISE JURY 


A 12-year-old boy barred from 
school 10 months ago for al- 
legedly assaulting a male 


teacher will return today to a 
storm of protest. 

Members of the National 
Association of Schoolmasters 
and Union of Women "teachers’ 
(NASUWT) at Hebburn Com- 
prehensive, South Tyneside, 
have refused lot each Graham 
Cram since the incident they de- 
SSribe as “serious" and are 
netting to strike. 


The furore follows last 
month's row over Richard Wild- 
ing, a 13-year-old special needs 
pupil who came close to spark- 
ing a walk-out by Nottingham 
teachers who claimed he was 
disruptive. He is now taught at 
home and in a special unit. 

No details have been re- 


_ that derision which 
ls legally bi 

Graham’s parents Peter, 39, 
and Irene, 38, who have con- 
sulted a lawyer over the delay, 
last week rejected a compromise 
proposal where Graham would 
have been taught in isolation 
from other pupils. They said 


leased of the alleged attack ty they were pleased hewould be 
Graham Cram last July which returning with mewls. 

- - - But Mrs Cram said: “He will 

be going to school tomorrow but 


led to his suspenriou But aam- 
dependeat appeals panel unan- 
imously ruled in November 
that be should be allowed back 
and the school’s governors are 


what happens from there we 
don’t know. We are afraid the 
teachers will walk out as Gra- 


ham walks in but 1 hope this 
doesn’t happen.” Her husband 
added: “He is not violent and 
never has been.” 

However, Nigel de Gruchy, 
the NASUWT general secre- 
tary, said the union were seri- 
ously concerned and were 
taking legal advice on whether 
staff could take immediate 
Strike aetion.“We accepted a 
compromise where the boy re- 
turned and was taught in isola- 
tion bin we’ve now gut this letter 
. . . instructing teaching staff to 
work normally with him.” 


He called for a reexamination 
of the policy of dosing special 
schools which had left children 
with emotional and behaviour- 
al difficulties disrupting main- 
stream teaching. He also said the 
appeals procedure should be re- 


examined. “If you have locally 
dioois 


managed schools, the school 
should be allowed to sort these 
land of problems out." 

■ Philip Wilding, 56, the father 
of Richard, collapsed and died 
of a suspected heart attack 
at the family’s home in 
Nottingham at the weekend 


IN BRIEF 


Plea for unity 

An appeal to Labour MPs for 
unify was made yesterday amid 
fresh signs of strains m the 
Labour ranks over the party 
leadership. Page 2 

Today's weather 

Some sunshine, light breezes 
and the risk of an occasional 
shower. Section Two, page 28 
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news 


Labour urged to unite behind Blair 


COLIN BROWN 

Chief Political Correspondent 

An appeal to Labour MPs for 
unit>' was made yesterday by 
Jac£ Cunningham, a senior 
member of Tony Blair's Shad- 
ow Cabinet, amid fresh signs of 
strain in the Labour ranks over 
the Labour leadership. 

Tensions emerged alter it was 
disclosed that Mr Blair had 
been confronted with criticism 
at a series of meetings with 
backbenchers to ■'dear the air” 
over the direction in which he 
is taking the parly. 


Reports that the Labour 
leader was confronted by a 
“mutiny'’ were strongly denied 
by some of those who were 
there from both wings of the 
party. But there was no deny- 
ing the strains now emerging 
over policy, particularly the 
threat to cut child benefit tor 16- 
18 year olds. 

One hard-left Labour MP 
said last night: “There is not a 
crisis at all. They were friendly 
meetings. There was not a 
mutiny. Blair was very relaxed 

“They were cathartic because 
we had had a good moan, but 


it was likely that it would in- 
fluence nothing ar all in the style 
and content of the leadership's 
policy drive." 

Gordon Brown, the shadow 
Chancellor, is being blamed 
behind the sconces for failing to 
consult close colleagues or 
backbench MPs in major poli- 
cy announcements, if M -l yu ff n g his 
cfcsire to cut child benefit for 
16-18 year olds in full-time 
education. 

Some of the MPs, including 
loyalists, complained that they 
were being taken for granted. 


David Hanson, parliamentary 


private secretary to John 
Prescott the deputy leader, is 
reported to have told Mr Blair 
“1 feel like a sponge soaking up 
criticism on policies 1 only hear 
of on the radio.” 

Ibny Banks, an outspoken 
London Mp said "People want 
help. If we don't deliver I will 
need a tin bat when I walk in 
the streets.'’ 

Ken Livingstone, the former 
GLC leader, defended dare 
Shore, the shadow Transport 
Secretaiy, for appearing to sup- 
port a higher rate of tax. Dems 
MacShane. die Labour MP for 


Rotherham, and a moderniser, 
said it would be difficult to tell 
a teacher couple earning 
around £70,000 together that 
they should pay more in tax. 

Mr Blair appeared at the 
meeting, one of a series about 
a fortnight ago, without his 
press secretary, Alastair Camp- 
bell, or any other Shadow Cai>- 
inet colleagues. A polling aqpert 
told the group of MPs -drawn 
from all sides of the party- that 
private polling evidence showed 
the Tbnes were mistrusted, but 
that the electorate was not cer- 
tain it could trust the Labour 


Party. “The message was dear 
— that we should not disrupt 
things if we wanted to win the 
election," said one Labour ME 

“Tbny talked about the im- 
portance of discipline. We ex- 
plained to Him he didn’t 

understand just how disetphoed 

the party was at the moment- 
Wfe have never known the par- 
ty more self-controlled in the 
sense of knowing we have to win 
the next election, and we are 
willing to button our Kps to do 
so.” 

Mr Blair sat at the centre of 
the Shadow Cabinet room with 


his bad; to the windows. Oth- 
ers present included Allan 
Rodgers, Ken Eastham, Gerry 
Benniogham. Mildred Gordon, 
Alan Simpson, Terry Lewis, 
and John Austin-Walker. 

Mr. Hanson said last night: 
“The meeting I was at was not 
an angr y confrontation but a 
sharing of views and a very pos- 
itive discussion between the 
leader and MPS from all wings 
of the party. There was no 
anger. There was no outrage. 
The meeting was very posi- 
tive.” , . 

Leading article, page 14 


Mandelson and 
Brown fell out 
over leadership 


Gordon Brown and Peter Man- 
delson fell out over the Labour 
leadership election, when the 
Shadow Chancellor was per- 
suaded to stand down in favour 
of Tony Blair, writes Colin 
Brown.' 

Mr Brown nursed a suspicion 
that Mr Mandelson. regarded as 
a Ma chi eve Ilian character by his 
critics at Westminster, was part- 
ly responsible for undermining 
Mr Brown's own ambitions to 
become leader. Mr Blair, who 
was always certain of his own 
chances of winning the leader- 
ship. is now trying to create a 
rapprochement between the 
two for the first time in 18 
months. 

Both Mr Brown and Mr 
Mandelson arc strong sup- 
porters of the modernisation of 
Labour - Mr Mandelson was 
one of the originators of 
Labour’s drive towards “pere- 
stroika" under Neil Kinnock. 

Relations are also strained 
between Mr Mandelson and 
John Prescott, the deputy leader 
of the Labour Party. As a key 
member of Mr Prescott's cam- 
paign co-ordinating team, Mr 
Mandelson attends a weekly 
meeting with Mr Prescott’s 
dose aides Dick Cabora and his 
Parliamentary Private Secre- 
tary, David Hanson, to discuss 
campaign co-ordination. 

But behind the personal 
strains lies a more fundamen- 
tal tension over the direction of 
Labour's policies, particularly 


over the economy. Robin Cook, 
lire Shadow Foreign Secretary, 
and Mr Brown are arch rivals 
over the direction of policy on 
tax and spending. 

It was no surprise when Mr 
Cook sounded a dear note of 
dissent alter Mr Brown said 
“tough choices’' would have to 
be taken on child benefit. Mr 
Cook and several of his Shad- 
ow Cabinet colleagues, includ- 
ing Chris Smith, the Shadow 
Social Security Secretary, and 
David BlunketL, the Shadow 
Education Secretary, were 
alarmed that Mr Brown ap- 
peared to be ‘'bouncing'' them 
into policy decisions before a 
review was completed. 

Mr Mandelson, one of the 
most accomplished advisers on 
presentation, may also have 
been surprised by the extent to 
which Mr Brown was prepared 
to allow Labour to suffer dam- 
age over the threat to child ben- 
efit for 16 - 10-18 year olds in the 
belief that it would be more than 
compensated for by the an- 
nouncement of a flat-rate edu- 
cational maintenance allowance 
to encourage young people to 
stay on at school 

The child benefit row led se- 
nior Shadow Cabinet figures to 
wonder to what extent the 
Labour leader was using Mr 
Brown - his closest ally- to push 
out the envelope of party poli- 
cy, or whether Mr Brown was 
setting out a policy, which Mr 
Blair had to back. 



Personal strains: Peter Mandelson (left) and Gordon Brown 



Glory days: Tens of thousands of fans lined the streets yesterday as Manchester United paraded both the FA Cup and the Premier League 
Championship trophy In their home city. Banners proclaimed the Cup final goal-scorer Eric Cantona ‘the King* Photograph: Matthew Ashton 


Clarke rules out ‘hell-for-leaiher’ tax cuts 


The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Kenneth Clarke, insisted 
yesterday that he would not 
“bribe” the electorate with tax 
cuts the country cannot afford, 
but added that he still hoped to 
deliver the Government target 
of a 20 p basic rate in the next 
Parliament. 

Mr Clarke, who is under 
growing pressure from Con- 
servative right-wingers to cut at 
least 2 p off the basic rate to woo 
voters in the run-up lo the gen- 
eral election, stuck to his guns 
in a series of television and 


newspaper interviews at the 
weekend. He emphasised that 
there would be no “hefl-for- 
leather” tax cuts in an interview 
for BBC Radio Scotland’s Eye 
to Eye programme. 

Mr Clarke said that when he 
drew up his Budget he would 
start on the basis of keeping 
public finances in a healthy 
state, paying for public ser- 
vices as necessary, then decid- 
ing whether tax cuts could be 
afforded. “I don't think tax 
cuts come-what-may, hell for 
leather - making tax cuts that 


can't actually be afforded - 
will win us any votes," be said. 
“It certainly would not do any 
good to the economy. So, as last 
year, 1 shall make tax cuts if we 
can afford them, onfy if we can 
afford them, and this year who 
knows?" 

He went on: “I think the elec- 
tor wants to see us running the 
economy in that sensible, re- 
sponsible fashion. I have a high 
regard for the British electorate 
I don't think you can bribe 
them fy making tax cuts which 
are obviously not sensible." 


While admitting, on BBCl's 
On the Itecord programme, that 
governmem borrowing was too 
high, Mr Clarke said it did not 
mean public spending was out 
of control. “We are borrowing 
more than we expected, but not 
because we have lost control of 
spending," he said. “We have 
had the three toughest years of 
spending controls since the war 
and we have delivered on the 
button. No government has 
done that for years. 

Mr Qarice was adamant he 
would not throw away the Con- 


servative achievements of the 
lowest mortgage rates for 30 
years, low inflation, lower un- 
employment and a growing 
economy, simply to placate 
those who called for big tax cuts. 

And in an interview in the Ob- 
server, Mr Clarke warned the 
Tbiy right that he would defend 
the welfare state by refusing to 
take the axe to benefits in or- 
der to finance tax cuts. 

A modem European country 
required a strong welfare state 
to increase people's willing- 
ness to accept change, he said. 
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Social divide in GP fundholding 


People living in the leafy sub- 
urbs are more likely to find their 
family doctor has become a 
fundholding GP, than hard- 
pressed practices in the inner 
cities, the Audit Commission re- 
port says. 

More than half the popula- 
tion is now covered by fund- 
bolding GPs, who “purchase" 
care on the NHS from hospitals, 
but the commission found that 
it was “impossible to know" bow 
much observed differences in 
benefits to patients were caused 
by the fundholding scheme or 
by the style of the practices and 
the type of patients they served. 

After its launch five years ago, 
fundholding was blamed for 
creating a “two-tier” health ser- 
vice in which GPs with their own 
funds could purchase operations 
in National Health Service hos- 
pitals, allowing patients to 
queue-jump patients of non- 
fundholding GPs. 

The Audit Commission, an 
independent public spending 
watchdog, provides the first 
objective evidence of how it is 
working. 

Its study of 3,600 family doc- 


Trte first major report on the benefits and 
drawbacks of the new system has just 
been completed. Colin Brown reports 


mam reasons a 1 


tor practices found that in more 
than half the practices the de- 
cision to join was unanimous but 
in 10 per cent, the decision had 
caused partners to resign or the 
p hinged the practice in “serious 
conflict”. 

ts to practice 
that erne of the mart 
fundholders gave for joining the 
scheme was that it was better to 
“jump before being pushed into 
it". Most said it was the “way of 
the future" and a small minori- 
ty did it to “ensure patients 
didn’t suffer reduced standards”. 

One of the main advantages 
ascribed to fundholding, says the 
commission, is that GPs are 
close to patients. But the com- 
mission found iL was rare for 
fundholders to include patients 
in the decision-making board. 

Patient-participation groups 
were more common but only 
one in 10 practices had held 
them. 


It found good practices im- 
proved care after listening to 
their patients. 

In one case study, a practice 
which set oul to meet Health of 
the Motion targets found that as 
a result of comparing local 
breast cancer rales with national 
and asking for pa- 


tients 5 ^ views on the current ser- 
vice, it sent patients to a hospital 
10 miles further away with a 
consultant who was keen to de- 
velop a one-stop clinic. They 
were able to have tests and dis- 
cuss the results on the same day. 
reducing anxiety. 

In another practice, patients 
filled in a questionnaire which 
led to additional gynaecology 
and opthalmology outpatient 
dinks with a different hospital. 

A third of the 21 fundhold- 
ers visited during the Audit 
Commission's research had car- 
ried out surveys of patients’ 
views of their secondary care but 


“methods were often poor and 
it was seldom dear how the find- 
ings had influenced commis- 
sioning". 

Tlvo in five fundholders said 
one reason for entering the 
scheme was to protect small 
hospitals from run-down or 
closure by sending outpatient 
referrals there and developing 
ccmmunhy services. Tfe was an 
objective set by John Major in 
his speech to the Conservative 
Central Council at Harrogate 
last month. 

But the commission said it 
could “counteract years of 
health authority strategy to ra- 
tionalise the distribution of ser- 
vices on cost grounds, ensure 
appropriate specialisation and 
safety, or make the availability 
of services as equitably distrib- 
uted about the district as pos- 
sible. This could be seen as a 
danger of devolution." 

The fundholders see it as a 
way of local people having the 
power to decide their own des- 
tinies after years of failing to 
make the distant health au- 
thority listen and change il$ poli- 
cies, the commission adds. 


IN BRIEF 


Chaired body 
found in forest 

Murder squad detectives were 
yesterday^ tying to identify the 
chaired remains of a d^mcrn- 
bered bodv found in a forcstiy 
clearing, two Forestry Com- 
mission workers raised the 
“arm after spotting bones 
among a pile of burnt 
SLuiwood Forest, near New- 
rw* South Wales, on Saturday. 

Detei/ive Superintendent 
lan Johnston, head of Gwent 
CID, who is leading the inquiry, 
said it was not yet known 
whether the victim was male or 
female, or the age ffr°up. 

He added: ‘ We arc checking 
on all missing persons in our 
area and have also informed 
other police forces around the 
country about the incident.” 

Ceasefire terms 

Republicans have said that on 
new IRA ceasefire will be 
de c la re d ahead or all-party talks 
on the future of Northern Ire- 
land scheduled for next month. 
Sources in Belfast said John 
Major must give dear and un- 
ambiguous guarantees that talks 
due to begin on lOJunc are gen- 
uine before the Provisionals 
will consider another truce. 

Eye on the tiger 

John Aspinall. 70, the mHlion- 
aire owner of Howlctts Wild 
Animal Park near Caolerbua 
Kent, was greeted with a purr 
of pleasure from a nine-year-old 
Indian tiger when he entered its 
cage for the first time in 18 
months since the death of a 
keeper and a council ban. Hit 
ban was lifted after an inquiry 
and visitors allowed back into 
the zoo. New safety procedures 
have also been implemented. 

Witness questioned 

Police investigating the murder 
of 18 -year-old Helen Martin 
were still questioning the last 
man known to have seen her 
alive after she left a disco in 
Maesteg. South Wales. How- 
ever, officers stressed that 
David Will away, 31, of Bettws, 
□ear Bridgend, who has been in 
custody since his arrest, was 
being interviewed as a witness, 
not a murder suspect. 

Waitresses appeal 

Two black waitresses who ac- 
cused the comedian Bernard 
Maiming of making them the 
butt of his racist jokes at a ho- 
tel dinner are taking their case 
to an appeal hearing. Freda Bur- 
ton, 24, and Sonia Rule, 31, both 
from Derby, will appear next 
month before the Employment 
Appeals Tribunal. #. 

Uncle accused 

The uncle of four children 
killed in an arson attack at 
their home is due to appear in 
court today charged with their 
deaths. Fred Hcyworth, 58, of 
BiUerne, Southampton, is ac- 
cused of murdering Terry Good, 
12, Alison. 10. Nicola, eight, and 
six-year-old Patrick, and at- 
tempting to murder their par- 
ents Beverley and Metvyn. and 
their 14-year-old sister,* Kelly. 

Flights of fancy 

Ostrich meat is set to join the 
menu on airline flights this 
summer. Ostrich steaks will be 
introduced to first-class pas- 
sengers on British Airways 
North American flights from 
July, and could be extended to 
other routes if they prove pop- 
ular, catering officials say. 

Jackpot shared 

Eight winning tickets share this 
week's £8.9m National Lottery 
jackpot. The eight each won 
£1,115,190 with the numbers 7 
10 122234 48. The bonus num- 
ber was II. 
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Bad weather claims four lives on Everest 


STEPHEN GOODWIN 

At least four climbers have 
died and others are missing 
feared dead on Mount Everest 
after fierce winds and blizzards 
battered two expeditions re- 
turning from the world’s high- 
est summiL 

The evacuation of badly 
frost-bitten and exhausted 
climbers was continuing yes- 
terday, according to reports 
from the Nepalese capital 
Kathmandu. Most, if not all of 
the 20 or so clumbers involved 
were from two large commer- 


cial expeditions who tackled the 
8,848m summit on Friday. 

Scores of people climb Ever- 
est each year by the standard 
South Col route on the Nepal 
side, with May the busiest 
month. A place on a commer- 
cial expedition costs thousands 
of pounds, but the weekend dis- 
aster wiQ reinforce warnings that 
Everest cannot be treated as a 
package holiday. 

the Brits^dimber, Mai Dufl 
had turned back from a summit 
attempt on Friday, fearing a de- 
terioration in the weather. Mr 


Duff and his team, also a com- 
mercial venture, are now help- 
ing survivors down to Base 
Camp. The descent includes 
the Khumbu icefalL a hazardous 
barrier ofieediffe and crevasses 
which will be particularly diffi- 
cult for weary and injured 
climbers. 

Three of the dead climbers 
were from a commercial group 
known as the International 
Friendship Expedition led by 
New Zealander, Rob HalL They 
were Andrew Harris, 31, from 
Queenstown, New Zealand, 
Douglas Hanson, 42, of the 


United States, and Yasuko 
Namba, 47, of Osaka, Japan, 
who had just become the old- 
est woman to climb Everest 
Mr Hall was missing yester- 
day with growing fears for his 
survival. Last in contact on Sat- 
urday, he had frost bite on his 
hands and feet after staying hi gh 
on the mountain to assist a 
stricken client 
It was reported yesterday 
that another member of the 
Friendship team, Seaborn 
Withers, 49, a pathologist from 
Dallas, had been found alive and 
was on oxygen at the South Col 


camp. But feared 
Scott Fischer, 41, l 
mainly US expedite 
by the Mountain Ma 
door Adventure, of w 
a co-owner. The Am 
gan descending on 
ternoon but on San 
Mr Fischer was re pi 
unconscious and bar 
to life. He and Mr H 
known in the ini 
climbing communib 
deaths will be keen! 

_ Last Thursday, a 
died on the mountai; 
a fall. 
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An empty seat, some clothes and a photo album 
were al l that remained of Flight 592 


news 



Phil Davison reports on the grim 
search in The River of Grass’ 


"AD I saw was an empty airplane 
seal floating in the muck, what 
looked like children's' clothes 
and a photo album showing a 
mother with her children. There 
was no sign of bodies and only 
tiny pieces of debris." 

Lt Chris Aguiire, a rescue 
worker with the so-called Haz 
Mat (taarzardaus materials) 
branch of the Miami fire de- 
partment, was describing what 
he saw after arriving at the spot 
.where a domestic US passenger 
•plane plummeted into the 
snake and alligator-infested 
Everglades swamp near Miami 
airport on Saturday with 109 
people on board. 

“AH I could think of was 
whether that mother and chil- 
dren had been on board, what 
they had been doing seconds be- 
fore it crashed. And 1 thought 
of my own family," said Aguirre. 

“We have not found any sur- 
vivors. we have not found any 
victims, we have not found any 
body parts. The biggest piece of 
debris we found was no bigger 
than a baseball cap." said Luis 
Fernandez, a fire department 
spokesman, shrugging off mos- 
quitos and dragonflies. “We’ve 
found clothes that may hove 
come out of luggage." 

Reporters were kept several 
miles from the crash site, near 
Highway 41, known locally as 
the Tamiamj Thtfl, which cuts 
through the swamp known as 
The River of Grass on the edge 
of the Mkcosukee Indian reser- 
vation. But rescue workers de- 
scribed an eerie silence 
yesterday in the area where the 
plane went down “Tike a bullet, 
at a 75-degtee angle," accord- 
ing to Dan Muelhaupt, a tight 
aircraft pilot who saw it crash. 
“1 thought at first it was a small 


plane doing some kind of aer- 
ial manoeuvres, then I realised 
it was a passenger jet out of con- 
trol. Whoa it hit the swamp, 
there was a fireball of dirt and 
debris, like a mushroom doud.“ 

Another pilot said the plane, 
white with a pale blue tailplane 
and yellow trim, “bored into the 
swamp like a power drill”. 

Mr Muelhaupt said the 
biggest piece of debris he saw 
as he overflew the site ap- 
peared to be a jet engine but by 
yesterday there was no sign of 
an engine or any azeable debris, 
according to local TV camera- 
men in the area in helicopters. 

“It's quicksand out there. It 
doesn't have a bottom” said lo- 
cal fisherman Harold Johnson. 
“It may have just swallowed that 
plane up “ 

Jim Ries, a Florida wildlife 
official, said the water in the 
area is around three feet deep 
at present In the rainy season, 
in the summer, it reaches five 
feet or more. “But below that 
there's mtu& and mud aod it can 
be very deep. The plane could 
be btmed in there." 

The DC-9 jet of the Atlanta- 
based cut-price \hhiJet airline, 
which had taken off from Mia- 
mi International Airport en 
route to Atlanta, Georgia, 
crashed about 20 miles north- 
west of the airport It had been 
returning to the airport after the 
pilot reported smoke in the 
cockpit. . 

Rescue workers set up a 
command post on a Iev6e - a 
man-made dirt causeway 
through the swamp - and 
searched the area by helicopter 
and local “airboats," flat-bot- 
tomed hydrofoils driven by 
i-uke 



Watery grave: A police guard near the site where Right 592 crashed, above, and Valuejet president Lewis Jordan, below Photograph: Hans Detyk 


huw fea- 
The airboats, normally used 


; propellers. 


to ferry tourists through the 
2^000 square-mile Everglades to 
see alligators, snakes and rare 

birds, were the only way to reach 

the site. But by 11am yesterday, 
despite clear weathex. rcscoe of- 
ficials said they had called off 
the search for survivals. 

“We have divers out there but 
the water is so muricy they can't 
see mare than an inch in front 
of their faces. They’re literally 
feeling their way -around, grop- 
mg," said the fire department's 
Fernandez* wearing 

protective clearing. We’re con- 


cerned about a fuel explosion. 
There are usually poisonous 
snakes and alligators in that area 
but they probably got well out 
of there after the crash. 

‘Among the ideas under con- 
sideration is a grid system, with 
divers probing small areas, or 
draining the entire area by 
building dams and dykes." 

Warm police sealed off an 
area of three miles* radius 
around the crash site and 
warned aiiboat owners they 
would be arrested if they en- 
tered the zone. The security 


measures led to initial specula- 
tion that authorities feared the 
crash might have been the re- 
sult of a terrorist attack - 
ValnJet is based in Atlanta, 
Georgia, site of this year's 
Olympic Games - but officials 
sard the measures were be- 
cause the airliner’s fuel could 
catch fire or explode. 

Last night, the local Channel 
7 TV station quoted an un- 
named passenger who had 
flown into Miami on the same 
plane earlier on Saturday as s^- 
mg it bad bad several problems 


before and during the flight 
'They seemed to keep check- 
ing the engines before we took 
off Then the intercom went 
down during the flight and the 
stewardesses used megaphones 
to talk to us." 

Among those believed to 
have perished were Miami res- 
idents Conway Hamilton, 85, 
and his wife Laura, 78, who 
were flying to their grand- 
daughter’s college graduation, 
and American football star 
Rodney Culver of the San 
Diego Chargers. 



Hume 
denies 
war in 
Church 


LOUISE JURY 


Cardinal Basfl Hume, the leader 
of Britain’s Roman Catholics, 
yesterday denied speculation 
of civil war in the Church. 

As the row between the con- 
servative right and the main- 
stream Church showed no signs 
of abating in print, the Cardi- 
nal said: U I don’t think there is 
[cavil war), and if there is one 
then I'd like to think of myself 
as a general of both rides." 

But be admitted he knew 
some people would be pleased 
when he retired. Hinting it 
might be better for him to do so 
earlier than bier, he said: "1 sup- 
pose that when 1 say 1 wouldn't 
mind moving on there 1! be a lot 
of people very glad about that." 

The rift between opposing 
branches of the church spilled 
into the public arena last week 
when the traditionalist, Alice 
Thomas Ellis, was sacked forai- 
tacking the late liberal Arch- 
bishop of Liverpool, Derek 
Worlock, in her column in the 
Catholic Herald newspaper. 

She said his brand of ecu- 
mcnjcism and mix of politics 
and religion had caused a slump 
in church attendance in Liver- 
pool which was very damaging. 

In the war of words which fol- 
lowed her article and subse- 
quent removal, Miss Thomas 
Ellis's supporters expressed 
fears as to the future of the 
Church under Cardinal Hume 
and leaders lie Derek Worlock 
and claimed hundreds of peo- 
ple were leaving. 

But speaking on BBC Radio 
4’s The World This Weekend 
yesterday, the Cardinal said: “I 
think that the Catholic Church 
is in a very satisfactory state. 

“Right through history, there 
have always been divisions, and, 
of course, nowadays, through 
the media these things become 
much more public." 

Referring to Miss Thomas El- 
lis's article, the Cardinal said he 
thought it was always wrong to 
attadc a person who had recently 
died. Archbishop Worlock had 
aroused the opposition of some 
people, but the Cardinal said: 
“Ws all do. I do too, I suppose, 
but one has always got to look 
in everybody's life at the good 
they've done and Archbishop 
Warlock did a great deal of good 
and he was a great archbishop.’’ 


Discount airline denies 
cutting comers with old jets 


Federico Feoa, the US Secretary 
of Transportation, yesterday 
refused to order the grounding 
of the discount airline Valujet, 


Rupert Cornwell on the repercussions 
for the growing ‘no-frills' flight market 


despite a protracted series of 
safety mddcnls culminating in 


Saturday’s crash in the Florida 
Everglades in which all 109 
people on board were lolled. 

Ibis weekend's disaster was 
not only the worst domestic ac- 
cident in the US since the 132 
lives losi in the still unexplained 
crash of a USAir Boeing 737 
near Pittsburgh on 8 September 
1994- it is abb the firrt mvolviqg 
one of the new generation of no- 
frxlls, cheap fare carriers which 
arc starting to transform the air 
transport market here. 

None has been more ag- 
gressive or successful than the 
Atlanta-based Vhlujet, set up 30 
months ago and which now op- 
erates 50 jets flying to 31 cities 
across the eastern half of the na- 
tion. But expansion has placed 
growing strains on staff andin- 
frastructure. not to mention 
Valujet’s mostly elderly fleet of 
DC-9s - among them the 27- 
year-old aircraft which came to 
grief in flight 592 from Miami. 

After a string of mishaps, in- 
cluding three aircraft which 
skidded off runways earlier this 
year and a fire aboard a DC-9 

last June as it prepared for take- 
off at Atlanta, the Rxieral Avi- 
ation Administration ordered a 
thorough inspection of \falujet 
earlier this year, and the airlmc 
itself announced it was slowing 
its expansion plans _ to con- 
centrate on product integrity". 

But the FAA probe gave a 
clean bill of health. “They re- 



Official warning: A Valuejet DCS after it suffered a fire 
on take-off at Atlanta last June Photograph: Don Coble 


sponded to all our recommen- 
dations. they did all we asked,” 
Mr Pena told the CBS pro- 
gramme Face 77ie Nation. 
“They’ve even tried to slow 
their growth because they ex- 
panded too quickly. If they 
didn't meet out standards we 
would have grounded them; 
that’s why this crash is so sur- 
prising." 

A shaken Lewis Jordan, Val- 
ujet's president, was equally 
fem in his airtine’s defence. “We 
never grew faster than we were 
sure we were operating safely 
and reliably” he said, refuting 
thinly-masked accusations from 
the US media that Valujet had 
recklessly cut corners in a pur- 
suit of profits where margins are 
small. 

Despite their age, Valujet’s 
DC-9s with their Pratt and 
Whitney engines were among 


the safest, most proven aircraft 
in history, be insisted. 

But doubts about Valujet 
and others of its ilk are bound 
to grow. Hitherto cheap fares - 
a oneway V&sbingtou-Atlanta 
flight on Mflujet last month cost 
$108 (£72) compared with the 
$367 (£245) fare on Delia -have 
for passengers far outweighed 
the airline's many shortcomings 
of punctuality arid comfort, and 
its rather amateurish feeL But 
perhaps no longer. 

The answer- and with it per- 
haps the very survival of Vhlu- 
jet -- may well depend on the 
cause of the accident, for which 
rescuers were searching as they 
scoured the snake and alligator 
infested marshes of the Ever- 
glades. Thus far, however, no 
firm pointers have emerged. 

Although a recently disclosed 
FAA memo spoke of a “signif- 


icant decrease” in the experi- 
ence of new pilots taken on by 
the airline, the witness account 
of tiie accident - of an aircraft 
making a sweeping turn in. its 
apparent attempt to return to 
Miami before plunging at a 75 
degree angle into the swamp - 
betrays no hint of pilot error. 
Mr Jordan declined to identify 
the captain of flight 592 but said 
he had over 8,000 hours of 
cockpit experience. 

Nor is there any firm clue to 
a mechanical cause for the 
accident, despite unconfirmed 
reports that the pilots reported 
smoke in the cabin just before- 
hand, and an even more alarm- 
ing claim that the DC-9 which 
crashed had in the past two 
years been forced to return to 
the airport shortly after take-off 
six times because of mechani- 
cal problems. 

With no survivors to describe 
the aircraft's last moments, the 
best hope for investigators lies 
in recovery of the DC-Ts cock- 
pit voice recorder and black box 
flight recorder, both fitted with 
electronic bleepers to locate 
them after a crash. 

For Valujet and every other 
cut-price airline, however, an 
age of innocence is over. At the 
very least, the crash will disrupt 
its hopes of an Ofympioseason 
boom as visf tore flock to Atlanta 
where the games open in July. 
At worst, it could cause a crisis 
of confidence from which Val- 
ujet never recovers. Such was 
the fate of Air Florida after one 
of its aircraft crashed after 
lake-off from Washington's Na- 
tional Airport in 1982. 


Plans to block EU over beef ban 


COLIN BROWN 

Chief Rjlitical Corespondent 


Contingency plans are being dis- 
cussed by British ministers for 
blocking votes in. the Euro- 
pean Union if Britain’s partners 
refuse to allow the export ban 
on British beef to be lifted. 

ff the partners turn down the 

* recommendation of the Euro- 
pi^ Commission to lift the ban 
on tallow, gelatine and semen, 
ministers are ready to appeal di- 
rectly to a meeting in a week's 
time of agriculture ministers to 
overturn the vets’ derision. 


Ministers have also private- 
ly discussed contingency plans 
for adopting an “empty chair” 
policy at key European meet- 
ings or blocking votes that re-, 
quire unanimity if there is no 
eariy lifting of the European ban 
on British beef exports. . 

Malcolm Rifkind, the For- 
eign Secretary, warned yester- 
day that Britain was ready to 
take whatever action was nec- 
essary to get the ban Hfled. Se- 
nior cabinet sources have told 
QioJhdependent they behevethe 

vets are being led ny tb e P°" 
litical masters" in Europe. 


Ministers fear the Germans 
win succeed in persuading the 
European veterinary standing 
committee tomorrow to reject 
a recommendation for the par- 
tial lifting of the export ban on 
British beef products. 

That could plunge the EU 
into a new crisis over Britain's 
demands. It would be embar- 
rassing for Britam, when Jacques 
Chirac, the French president, is 
in Britain, and beef will be on 
the menu for a state banquet at 
Buckingham Palace. 

Senior cabinet sources have 
told the Independent that their . 


negotiating strategy could 
change if there is no progress 
on liftin g the ban. But ministers 
have rifled out withholding 
British pigments to the EU fol- 
lowing advice from the Attor- 
ney General, Sir Nicholas Lyell, 
that it would break UK law. 

John Major revealed the 
British anxieties when he used 
his keynote speech to the Scot- 
tish Conservative Party con- 
ference in Aberdeen to wain the 
EU vets’ committee there would 
be an angry response if they 
blocked the lifting of the ban. 

Letters, page 14 
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Meet Robbie. 


Robbie got £750 when he 


took out his very first 


mortgage with Midland, 


if you're a first time buyer like Robbie and you 
apply for one of our variable rate mortgages 
before June 28th, you'll get the handy sum of 
£750 in cash. Robbie used his to buy himself a 
cooker and a freezer - maybe you could use 
yours to redecorate. Robbie will also get 3% 
off our standard variable rate for the first 
twelve months, which we will happily give 
to any first time buyer. 


He called 0800 494 999 


- 4 ? 


None 



MIDLAND 

The Listening Sank 
Umber HSBC <X> Group 


Address 

Town 


County 


Pus code 

Telephone 


HDttrt. 





for more information, complete and return the coupon ft: Midland Mongages. fBEEPOST SF ID617. Counwood 
House, Sheffield SI ZQA. If you already have a Midland account, please fill in your son code: 40/ / 
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news 

Lottery 
‘good for’ 
charities 

Donations 10 charities have risen 
despite the spread of lottery 
fever, a new report shows -and 
the authors predict charities will 
benefit overall from the National 
Lottery as grants roll in. 

The study. Dimensions of the 
Vbhmtary Sector 1996, from the 
Charities Aid Foundation, ex- 
amines the accounts of the top 
500 charities and is believed to 
be the first to suggest the lot- 
tery is good news for charities. 

While income from rents, 
investments and EC funding fell 
by up to 10 percent, the report 
reveals that overall voluntary in- 
come - including covenants 
and gift days, legacies, fund-rais- 
ing, donations and charity shop 
income - for the top 500 char- 
ities has risen by almost 2 per 
cent in real terms. 

Vicki Pulman, a CAP spokes- 
woman, said: “There has been 
a lot of contradictory research 
. . . but the statistics from the 
Central Statistical Office shows 
giving has not been affected. 

While the picture is not 

glowing... it looks overall that Par for the 
charities will benefit.'* appear on i 



Subsidy row: Anger at ‘giveaway of taxpayers’ cash 


firms get extra 

£6m hand-out 


CHRISTIAN WOUMAR 

Transport Correspondent 


pared with the f53.2m ptW; f 

onsiy announced, and SWT supposed to be 

wffl get £ 60 . 1 m,mstead of for ^ transfor- 


^ . wffl get £60.1m instead o£ fransfor- 

The first two privatised rail £54.7m. Both final ma Q O 0 °ofstaffed crossings into 
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vmt to a management buv-out tern and suggests that the Gov- suoaay 


governing the railways. 

Par for the course: OJ Simpson playing a round of gotf at Seisdon Park, Surrey. The former American footballer la due to GWTwill receive ; 

appear on tonight’s Tonight with Richard and Judy show. A suitable role model, page 15 Phctog'aph: Kevin LamarrjualteutBr durmg the current yea 


went to a management buy-out temani 
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GWT will receive £59.8m money 
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Clare Short, Labour's trans- 
port spokeswoman, said: *Tbe 
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Useless 

^ offer. 



Over 20 million users have switched to Microsoft* Windows" 95. 
Of those within organisations, 9S% say they’re satisfied. It won the 
prestigious PC Magazine’s Technical innovation ‘Product of the year.’ 

And now, here’s an offer we think you can easily refuse. If you’re not 
completely satisfied with Windows 95, return it within 30 days and we’ll 
give you your money back.* It’s the first such offer we’ve made in the UK. 

But then, with the reviews we’ve been getting in the computer press 
and the things we’ve been hearing from our customers, we're sure you won’t 
need a money back guarantee at all. 

We just thought you’d like to know it's there. For more Information 
call 0345 00 2000,* extension 153. lffn„n n i>ll 


Microsoft] 


WHERE DO YOU WANT TO CO TODAY?" 
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r ™f I,i n* 1 0 ,odo ^"r Dl p "** 52 "***' ^ aasun ted from your campuier and me bn wM all of te mens mu«t« ^n>ed to Wcn^e^Trfth lhed«^ P»^ see raw* cf product for 

“* Mtaosoft^ End lias UcmseAgrMfflemarpnaattectad.iSoureN^^ 

you want to go vxtafl an mostonti uademartu or tradomarto of me Microsoft Corporation In Uw US and/or other countries. tUnes are open 9 .30oir*5.30pm Monday » Friday Local rates apply to BT customare. 
■w Http://www. mterosoftcora/uk/ 
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DAILY POEM 


From The Ballad of Reading Gaol 

By Oscar Wilde 

He did not wear his scarlet coat. 

For blood and wine are red. 

And blood and wine were on his hands 
When they found him with the dead. 

The poor dead woman whom he loved. 

And murdered in her bed. 

He walked amongst the trial Men 
In a suit of shabby grey; 

A cricket cap was on his bead. 

And his step seemed light and gay, 

But I never saw a man who looked 
So wistfully at the day. 

I never saw a man who looked 
With such a wistful eye 
Upon that little tent of blue 
Which prisoners call the sky. 

And at every drifting cloud that went 
With sails of silver by. 

I walked, with other souls in pain, 

Within another ring. 

And was wondering if the man had done 
A great or little thing, 

When a voice behind me whispered low, 

'That fellow’s got to swing.' 

The excellent Phoenix 60ps include in their list the verse of 
John Donne, Andrew Marvell, and Christina Rossetti. Wilde's 
The Ballad of Reading Gaol also hits the marie with its relent- 
less rhythm and searing repetitions: “And ail men kfll the thing 
they love /By all let this be heard, /Some do it with a bitter 
look, /Some with a flattering word.” Wilde dedicated the tale 
of the guar dsman who murdered bus wife to the memory of 
“GTW”, sometime Trooper of the Royal Horse Guards, who 
“swung” in Reading Gaol on 7 July 1896. Wilde, who was 
released in 1897, died just three years later. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Special Offer For 
People With Diabetes 


A new book reveals the latest 
medical t rea t m en t s «*»H n at u ral 
aids to make living with 
diabetes easier: It is of vital infier- 

estto all sufferers. Hereare some 
of die topics covered in tins 
Complete Diabetes Handbook. 

• The most important symp- 
toms of diabetes... including 

die difference between in- 
sulin and non-insulin depen- 
dence. 

• 12 tilings .yon should eat 
regularly... 14 to eat only 
in moderation... and 13 to 
avoid altogether if you are 
overweight. 

• The connection between obe- 
sity and diabetes. 

• Carrying out your own blood 
glucose control tests. 

• Diabetes and sex -important 
precautions. 

• Diabetes control during preg- 
nancy. 

• Fatigue caused by diabetes - 
how complimentary thera- 
pies can help. 

• What to do in a case of hypo- 


glycaemia. 
• Different t\ 


Different types of insulin and 
different ways of injecting it 


• Why diabetics need to take 
particular care of their feet - 
12 do's and 6 don't's. 

• The importance of exercise in 
diabetes control. 

• And much, much more. 

To order your copy of The 
Complete Diabetes Handbook 
send your name, address and 
book title with payment 
(cheque. Switch or Visa/Access 
with expiry date) of £9.95 
which includes postage and 
handling to Carnefl pic. Dept 
DIA36 , Alresford, nr. Col- 
chester, Essex C07 8AP, or 
telephone their 24 hour order 
line on 01206 $25600 (quoting 
above Dept code). Allow up to 
14 days for delivery. You may 
return toe book any time within 
three months for a full refund if 
not satisfied. 

SPECIAL OFFER: If you or the 
person for whom you are order- 
ing this book sujfer from dia- 
betes, let us know and we will 
add a FREE symptoms diary to 
help you keep track of your 
condition accurately ... essen- 
tial when choosing the 
right treatment. 
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Whale of Scotland: 
The adventurer Tom 


Moby, a 
McLean 


65ft boat, pasting through the village of Burghead yesterday, on the way to being launched on the Moray Firth, 
plans to sail the diesel-powered Moby from London to New York next year Photograph: Peter Jolly / North pix 


Dorrell pressed 


over children’s 


homes scandal 


REBECCA FOWLER 


The Government has refused to 
commit itself to a public inquiry 
into the biggest child abuse 
scandal to date in Britain's chil- 
dren's homes, despite pleas 
from victims anxious to dose 
loopholes in the system to pro- 
tect children currently in care. 

More than 250 children are 
believed to have been system- 
atically abused by paedophiles, 
who targeted homes in north- 
west England between 1964 
and 1993. Eight former work- 
ers have already been convict- 
ed of serious crimes against 
children and there are a num- 
ber of trials outstanding. 

Eighty-five former residents 
are currently pursuing legal 
damages a garner four homes in 
the area and they plan to take 
their cases to the High Court. 

Peter Garsden, the solicitor 
co-ordinating the victims' 
action, h3s written repeatedly to 



Stephen Dorrell, the Secretary 
of Sti 


tate for Health, calling for 
a commitment to a public 
inquiry once the outstanding tri- 
als are completed. 

Mr Garsden said: “The vic- 
tims are very angry at what hap- 
pened to them. Their lives may 
have been ruined, but they 
want the system exposed to 


ensure the same things cannot 
happen to kids in care today. 

“The Government has not 
given us this assurance, but it 
must not be allowed to ignore 
recommendations for change to 
the system. A public inquiry 
would force minsters to look at 
this again, and why on earth all 
these abases went on for so long 
without anything being done 
about it.” 

The abuse in the homes 
appears to have been so wide- 
spread that the case has 
emerged as the biggest pae- 
dophile investigation in homes 
in Britain. 

Judge William Wickham, 
who sentenced one of the for- 
mer workers, said after the tri- 
al that social services heads 
should take heed from what had 
happened in the homes. 

He said: “They should be 
horrified and alarmed by what 
these cases reveal, and there 
should be an inquiry. These are 
not matters that should be 
swept under the carpet.” 


A number of the victims 
have attempted suicide since 
they left the homes, while oth- 
ers have suffered from drink 
and drug addictions and serious 
psychological problems. 

The victims plan to issue 
four High Court writs, on behalf 
of all of them, against four 
homes in north-west England. 
They will allege negligence, 
and claim those in positions of 
responsibility knew Drought to 
have known that the abuse was 
taking place. 

Mr Garsden has written to 
Mr Dorrell on three occasions 
in the last six months calling for 
a public inquiry. 


The Department of Health 
ica to his 


responded to his first two let- 
ters by saying that it would not 
consider committing to an 
inquiry while the criminal pro- 
ceedings against other former 
care workers were outstanding. 
He is still awaiting a response 
to his latest letter, which was 
sent last month. 

A spokesman for the 
Department of Health said: 
“There can could be no com- 
mitment to an inquiry before 
the trials are completed. 

“Obviously this is something 
that ministers will look at when 
they are over, and they will 
come back to it then." 


High-fliers look for 
more than money 


JUDITH JUDD 

Education Editor 


Favoured employers 


The BBC and British Airways 
are the most popular employ- 
ers with high-flying students, ac- 
cording to a major survey 
published today. 

The United Nations and 
Maries St Spencer come next, 
Qphile the National Health Ser- 
1 vice; the OvD Service and the 
European Commission also 
make the top 10. 

Self-employment is the third 
most popular category. Despite 
the recession, some students are 
still in search of the unconven- 
tional and adventurous. The 
Mafia, the Vatican, the Masons, 
Playboy, the Sultan of Brunei 
and the Baptist Mission in Haiti 
all feature in their career plans 
alongside the more traditional 
student ambition of joining 
M15. 

However, three-quarters of 
students do not intend to start 
a graduate job at all after com- 
pleting their course. They want 




j tegree students £ ■: 

2:B#avAj 



to travel, to do voluntary or tem- 
to take posl- 


porary work or 
graduate courses. Ten per cent 
have no plans at all. 

The research into the views 
of more than 10,000 final-year 
students at 24 universities was 
carried out by High Fliers Re- 
search, with the support of the 
Association of Graduate Re- 
cruiters and was sponsored by 
the Independent. It shows that 
many students are over -opti- 
mistic about the salaries they 


will earn. On average they ex- 
to earn £24,200 for their 
l job and £26,100 after five 
years. - 

Those at Oxbridge are aim- 
ing even higher. They expect a 
starting salary of £16,000 rising 
to £29,000 after five years while 
students at Liverpool and 
Belfast expect Initial salaries of 
only £11,000 to £12,000. 

Martin BirchalL the survey’s 
director, said that students all 
seemed to assume they would 
get the sorts of salaries only the 
minority who went into, say, top 


city banks, would achieve. 
“Th« 


lere you might start on 
£20,000 and rise to £40,000 in 
five years but in many jobs a rise 
of 17 per cent each year would 
seem outrageous.” 

The average graduate start- 
ing salary is between £14,000 
and £15,000. 

Mr Birchatt sard the 24 uni- 
versities had been chosen 
because they were those em- 


ployers rated most highly for the 
production of high-calibre gen- 
eralists. No fermer polytechnics 
are included and only a hand- 
ful of newer universities. 

However, employers also tar- 
get students on individual 
courses at other universities. 

‘A third of students leave 
umveishy without work expe- 
rience, the survey shows. 

Mr Bhcfaall said: “A lot of the 
more traditional universities 
are still saying it is more im- 
portant lo get a 2d or a first But 
employers are now looking for 
work experience. Academic 
achievement is no longer 
enough.” ; 

Aston and Surrey had the 
highest proportion of finalists 
with work experience and Liv- 
erpool, Leeds and St Andrews 
the lowest 

Mr Biichall said the students 
who secured the best jobs start- 
ed looking early. “If you want 
to get on a management de- 
velopment programme and be 
accelerated you need to start 
early, organising work experi- 
ence and using the careers ser- 
vice.*' 

The survey found only a 
low level of interest in job- 
hunting among final-year 
graduates. Only around 40 per 


cent put in one or morejob 


applications during their 
year and the 10 per cent with 
no definite plans were just 
three months away from grad- 
uation when they were inter- 
viewed. 


Pay rates in ‘real world’ 



BARRIE CLEMENT 

Labour Editor 


Media h/wies, newspaper jour- 
nalists and MRs are guilty of 
making “silly assumptions” 
about how much people earn 
outside their political hothouse. 

So says the normally sober 
pay research group Incomes 
Data Services, which register 
exasperation that our elected 
representatives believe their 
basic salary of £35,0 00 a year 
puts them in the middle-in- 
come bracket. 

In fact the pay cheques en- 
joyed by MPs place them at the 
top 10 per cent of earners, the 
rcscarcn group points out today 
in the laicsl IDS Report 
“Tbo many of the very small 
number of politicians, journal- 
ists and other commentators 
wfao move in each others* cir- 
cles have salaries that are 
roughly comparable. They think 
they arc in foe middle. 

“In fact, one of foe reasons 
that MPs feel hard done by is 
that their basic salaries are of- 
ten lower than those of senior 
^correspondents who are inter- 
viewing them.” 

The study refers to a recent 
interview on Radio 4's The- 
Hbrid This Weekend in which 
Clare Short Labour's transport 
spokeswoman, suggested in an 



wrath of the party leadership for 
saying so. 

IDS saysthat during foe dis- 
cussion £35.000 was deemed to 
be middle income. “The only 
sense in which it might be a mid- 
dle income is that it might have' 
been foe average salary of the 
people, in. foe studio at foe 
time.” 

It is ahnost certain, however, 
that IDS has actually underes- 
timated the total earnings of 
those concerned. - 


Clare Short, who incurred 
wrath of party leadership, 
and Ryan Giggs, estimated 
to earn £15,000 a week 



interview with presenter James 
Cox that ■people on salaries 


like here should expect to pay 
higher taxes. She incurred the 


£35,000ayear-£673 aweek- 
is exactly twice foe average 
earnings level and well into 
foe top decile of earnings of 
£542 a week 

The official New Earnings 
Survey for 1995 gives ave 
earnings for full-timers of 
a week or £17,472 a year. 

- If part-timers were included 
then foe average salary would 
be considerably tower, the study 
says. The Institute of fiscal 
Studies calculates foal around 
62 per cent of people are below 
foe average. 

MPs and journalists, howev- 
er, can only stand in awe of foe 
pay of the real fat-cats. Apart 
from an FA Cup winners 
medal, the report points out that 
Ryan Giggs of Manchester 
United enjoys an estimated 
salary of £25,000 a week. 


Age 54 The guerillas came last night 
saying chat here in Quinua there are 
army collaborators. They seized the 
two boys from Satmak house. The eldest 
boy looted up at me as they dragged 
him past, his eyes great pools of fear. 




We have found the boys. The guerillas 
had cut out their tongues and gouged 
out their eyes. We took the bodies 
back to our village and bathed them 
and dressed them and buried them 
and wept for them. 


Age 57 The colic has taken my husband. 
I feel empty and alone. The violence 
here gets worse every day. I know I muse 
leave Quinua. 


\C 

2- ’> : ,1 


Age 58' Today i flee for Lima, 
know what will happen to me. 


don’t 


Age 66 Woke up thinking about my 
village. It makes me very sad. So far 
away is my little house, my land, and 
I will never be able to see it again. 


P&K : 


I 


Today My first grandchild is born. 
We will give him all the love he needs. 
I want him to have the education 
f missed, and the peace we craved, 
and the chance to make a good life. 
And I want him to be called Tedfifio. 


Age 7 The crops have all dried up. 
Why won't ft ram? Mama and papa are 
leaving the farm to work in the salt mines. 
1 am hungry. 


DIARY OF A 


Age 14 1 asked mama again why I cannot 
go to school and her answer is the same. 
“School is for boys”. So my brothers 
go while I have to cake the cattle to 
pasture. But if i don't learn anything, 
this is what I will always do, tend cows. 
I want to do more in my life than this. 


SURVIVOR 


Age 22 A terrible day. i am to marry 
Ciaudio Enriquez, a trader from our 
viJIage. ) flew into a rage at my father 
for permitting him my hand in 
marriage but he just looked down at 
the dust and said that for a poor girl 
with no education this is a good match 
and 1 must try to be a good wife. 


turned black, i lifted his limp, clammy 
body to me and caressed him, his 
hand, his forehead, his stomach. But 
little by litde he lost his breathing. 
I have seen death in my family so 
many times but today I felt my own 
soul die with his. I don't want to go on. 


This diary Is based on interviews with 
Agustino Guiti£frez Ramos, a displaced 
vHIpger from Quinua, Pent. Her story of 
survival against the odds is typical of so 
many throughout the Third World. 


Age 24 My beautiful boy is bom.Tehfilia 
1 am in pain but happy. 


Age 30 ! thought Teofilio was getting 
better because he had a quiet night. 
But his stillness struck a terror in me the 
moment l awoke and I rushed to 
where he lay on the floor. His lips had 


Age 42 Such a beautiful dawn this 
morning.We worked the plot, me on 
the potatoes, silently, the children 
with their laughter on the avaso. It is 
hard work from dawn to dusk, but for 
the first time in four years the 
harvest will be good, so at least 
we can eaL We are content enough. 


At Christian Aid we believe that 
people everywhere deserve more than 
mere survival. We work to provide 
the chance of a decent life, by 
funding healthcare, farming projects, 
education and special assistance In 
times of conflict. 


We can’t do any of this without 
your help. Please give all you can 
in Christian Aid Week. 


I enclose a chequs/PO made p^afate go Christian Aid for £250*0 £2QoO £100O £5(0 £250 £loO Other £ 

(Access /Visa/ Other please specify) ___ ^* an * N°* FT f 

Name 


Or please debit my credit card. 


n 


Expiry Date 


Signature 


Address 


Postcode 


Send jnr dtxaOwi to: OirtstUn AA Fr«efo« MRaiViMjnctwittnr Ml 9AZ- 

*Gk Mi 


OWOOINOS/I 


Christian Aid 

We believe in fife before death 

WITH TH£ SUPPORT OF Z 7 K CfflPERAXIVE BANK 


Christian Aid Week. May 12-18. Give now. Ring 0345 000 300. 


QBtyUft 258003 
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Firms urged to value 
age and experience 




PATRICK TOOHER 

In an era when the world of 
wort stfl] offered jobs for life, 
it was the young who tended to 
suffer most from the old adage 
Mast in, first out'. 

But lately this hire and fixe 
mentality has been turned on its 
head as firms in both the man- 
ufacturing and service sectors 
seek to slash costs and reduce 
overheads. 

The male, middle-aged, mid- 
dle manager in the Allied 

Dunbar advertisement who 

inadvertently overhears be is for 
the chap from two colleagues in 
the gents is not alone. Typical- 
ly, it is older employees who are 
being shown the door these days 
when the P4Ss are being hand- 
ed ouL 

But today sees the launch of 
the Employers Forum on Age. 


a network of leading companies 
including Cadbuiy, British Air- 
ways and Midland Bank, co- 
ordinated by Age Concern, to 
give a public voice to the busi- 
ness value of attracting and re- 
taining experienced staff, 
regardless of age. 

“In recent years, many em- 
ployers, under pressure to cut 
their workforces, have operat- 
ed a simple policy of removing 
the over-50s, taking the cost on 
the pension fund,” notes 
Howard Davies, Deputy Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England 
and the Forum's chairman. 

“Older employees have thus 
got the message that they are 
seen as indispensable, less valu- 
able than younger employees. 
As a result, much valuable hu- 
man capital has been thrown 
away." 

Mr Davies believes there is 


a danger these attitudes will be- 
come entrenched to the detri- 
ment of business as the 
population grows older. 

Employers, he says, are now 
beginning to realise the tree cost 
of releasing mature staff - not 
only in tenns of redundancy and 
early retirement payments, but 
also the loss of experience, 
judgement, reliability and em- 
pathy with customers. 

The Forum is keen to 
counter what it caDs some of the 
myths about older workers. It 
cites the example of high street 
retailer and forum member 
WH Smith, which estimates 
that a 1 percent turnover in staff 
costs the company £800.000. 

Faced with evidence that 
workers in their twenties are 
four times more likely to leave 
than their older colleagues, 
WH Smith has concluded that 


recruitment and training of 
older workers saves it money. 

One of the company’s newest 
recruits is Hazel Gayton, a 51- 
year-old grandmother of three. 
She was made redundant three 
years ago when the insurance 
company with which she’d spent 
tea years in the accounts de- 
partment decided to move its of- 
fice from Croydon to Tunbridge 
Wells. 

“I didn't want to do the ex- 
tra travelling,” she recalled yes- 
terday. Mrs. Gaytan works five 
days a week horn 830am to 
130pm with two other women, 
aged 21 and 36. It is an arrange- 
ment which suits her. 

Tve always worked in a 
mixed age group environment. 
1 prefer it It’s certainly better 
than working just with young- 
sters.” 

PoDy Toynbee, page 15 


Advice from the ‘overqualified’ 


Peter Cook is a chartered civil 
engineer by training who spent 
many years in the construction 
industry, running George Wim- 
pey subsidiaries in Nigeria and 
Brazil, writes Patrick Iboher. 

Today he works as a DIY ad- 
viser at B&Q, in Wandsworth, 
south London. “I left Wtmpey 
in 1986 to work for Harrisons 
& Crosfield, a supplier to the 
building trade. The chairman 
was 72 and I think he preferred 
working with older people. 


“I ran their Belgian and 
French operations, but in 1993 
the company decided they 
didn't want to employ people 
over 55. 1 was persuaded to take 
early retirement, which is a bit 
of euphemism for being made 
redundant. 

“1 started applying for other 
jobs, things in the managerial 
sphere, but the agencies al- 
ways came with the same answer 


that I was "overqualified'. I 
probably was, but it was another 
way of saying I was too old. 

“Last year I heard B&Q 
were looking for a DIY advis- 
er. Coming from a construction 
background I felt I was suitably 
qualified.” 

Mr Cook is enjoying every 
minute of his new job. “This 
morning I helped a guy whose 
waste system to his sink had col- 
lapsed. I also advised someone 
who has just bought a cottage 


which only has a concrete door. 
They wanted help on putting 
down a wooden one.” 

He says B&Q employs a rel- 
atively high proportion of old- 
er people. “About 12 per cent 
are over 50 compared to 21 per 
cent in the country as a whole. 
That's high by company stan- 
dards. I remember askin g Es- 
ther Rantzen what the figure 
was for the BBC She was 
amazed to find it was 2.8 per 
cent and she was one of them.” 



Charity waOc Pedestrians ous ri g the se cond Severn bridge Hong England end Wales 
yes te rd a y W fatoo wB be banned vrtien the bridge opens next month Phofagaph: Christopher Jones 


Postal 
chief’s 
fears for 
service 


BARRIE CLEMENT 

Labour Editor 

An internal Royal Mail briefing 
today warns managers that 
threatened national strikes 
would cause severe damage to 
the business with far-reaching 
consequences to the fixture of 
the service. _ . 

The warning rs issued on the 
day that the Communication 
Workers’ Union sends out bal- 
lot papers to 140,000 merabeis 
who are being urged to take 
industrial action to secure a 
reduction of the six-day work- 
ing week to five days. 

Both sides are convinced that 
the ballot is likely to produce a 
“yes” vote and the Labour Par- 

jj fo^ ptfon could effect itselec- 
toral chances. 

The Post Office memoran- 
dum, which was signed tty Bri- 
an Thomson, personnel director 
of the Royal Mail, urges man- 
agers to undertake a massive 
“hearts and minds” campaign to| 
persuade the workforce to vote 
against action. 

The note says that senior 
manageme nt had pressed union 
representatives to resume 
negotiations which broke down 
in March. 

Mr Thomson writes that the 
talks were not completed and 
that union concerns over the 
introduction of team-working 
could be addressed in further 
discussions. 





Experience a new dimension in i 
ing with pure liquid ink from 

PILOT 

th&first company to develop the V System pure liquid ink range of pens, incorporating a 
unlqu&frftc controller specifically designed to improve the quality and smooth writing feel. Pilot’s ink 
controller ensures continuous exceptionally smooth writing for the whole life of the pen. The writing 
line is consistent with no blobbing or clogging and writes to the very last drop of ink. 




Pilot's pure 'V' liquid 
ink pens include a 
viewing window 
on the barrel that 
allows you to observe 
the remaining ink 
supply available. 
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Uniforms-for-ofTenders 

move provokes outcry 


HEATHER MILLS 

Home Affairs Correspondent 

The latest tough law-and-order 
initlative- to “label" offenders 
on community service by mak- 
ing them wear marked protec- 
tive clothing - has been 
condemned as “humiliating and 
counterproductive”. 

Social workers and probation 
officers say the plans also con- 
travene human rights legislation 
and EU agreements guaran- 
teeing an offender’s self-re- 
spect, and may be challenged 
through the courts. 

The scheme is being launch- 
ed in Scotland as part of the 
Government’s programme to 
toughen comm unity service or- 
ders. Offenders axe likely to re- 
ceive more hours wo dong on 
“physically demanding" work - 
preferably on environmental 
projects. 

But Michael Forsyth, the 


Secretary of State for Scot- 
land, ana former prisons min- 
ister, says schemes north of 
the bonier should also be seen 
to be “risible and testing”. 

In a circular to the 32 local 
authorities in Scotland he calls 
for the setting up of more com- 
munity-service schemes -all to 
be physically demanding and all 
to be marked out; he suggests 
that where vehicles and pro- 
tective clothing are used, “com- 
munity service" should be 
written on them. 

But David Colvin, Scottish 
secretary of the British Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, 
(BASW) said yesterday: “We 
think this is offensive and deg- 
rading and ... research indicates 
it -wfll be counterproductive.'’ 

BASW has taken legal advice 
and has written to local au- 
thorities in Scotland calling on 
them not to implement the 
scheme. The association points 


out that community service, 
when tailor-made for offenders, 
succeeds in diverting 70 per cent 
of offenders from crime. Hard- 
work only schemes of the type 
envisaged by the Government 
are only half as successful. 

A Scottish Office spokesman 
yesterday denied the plans 
breached any laws or agree- 
ments or that they were de- 
grading. “We amply want to 
mark out the community service 
[workers] - these are after all 
people who have committed of- 
fences,” he said. 

Harry Fletcher, assistant gen- 
eral secretary of the National 
Association of Probation Offi- 
cers said: “Once you start to in- 
troduce uniforms, not only do 
you label and degrade, you 
start to introduce points of 
conflict. This will be completely 
self-defeating and is only 
designed to please the Conser- 
vative right-wing." 


Forest fungus with a difference 


NICHOLAS SCHOON 

Environment Correspondent 

During a warm autumn in the 
New Forest, the dung of the fa- 
mous ponies becomes spotted 
with small white, speckled discs. 
This is nail fungus, one of the 
rarest in Europe and so-called 
because it resembles the head 
of a nail driven into the dung 
It can only grow in the fae- 
ces of horses and ponies fed on 



Heritage 
of the wild 

add grasslands with no use of 
artificial fertiliser. It also has to 
pass through their bowels before 
it can grow at alL Once fairly 
widespread m Britain, it is now 
thought to be almost com- 
pletely confined to the forest, in 


35 minute average 
call-out time.' 
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Hampshire, because of the de- 
cline of horse grazing in that 
kind of habitat. 

In autumn these discs eject 
spores on to the surrounding 
grass. They - or something they 
grow into (no one has yet found 
out what happens to the spores) 
- has to be eaten by a pony dur- 
ing the next autumn before the 
fungus can begin to grow in 
newly deposited dung 
This species, Poronia punc- 
tata, is one of four fungi for 
which rescue plans have been 
proposed by a committee of civ- 
il servants, midlife scientists and 
conservation groups. 

Costed plmis for a total of 116 
plant and animal species and 14 
types of habitat were published 
by the committee last Decem- 
ber. This week the Secretary of 
State for the Environment, 
John Gummer, will give his re- 
sponse, and indicate the kind of 
backing the Government is will- 
ing to give to the initiative, part 
of Britain’s response to the 
1992 Rio Earth Summit and the 
biodiversity treaty signed there. 
The action plan for the nail 


to 10 former sites by 2004, to 
Study its requirements and main- 
tain its New Forest population. 
The key requirement is to main- 
tain horse and pony grazing on 
the right type of pasture. 
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ST. JOSEPH’S 
HOSPICE 

MARE ST. LONDON E8 45A. 
(Charity Ref. No. 231323) 

Dear Anonymous Friends, 

You did not wish your gifts 
tO be Spoiled |ty h itman 
words of thanks. Their value 
gleams In the untold relief 
you silently provide 

We have honoured your 
trust, and always will. 

SbterSapaior. 
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Introducing an advanced new formula to 
keep you fresh and dry: the Xantia with air 

conditioning- 

We are now offering it at no extra cost 
throughout the Xantia range* as an alternative 

to an electric sunroof. 

What's more, no anti-perspirant is easier to 
apply. Simply select your idea, temperature 
setting and the car's thermostatic control will 

(J maintain it automatically- • 

With the luxury of air conditioning to 


complement the Xantia's superb handling and 
smooth ride, you couldn't be more comfortable 

on the road this summer. 

For day-long freshness and confidence just 

call 0800 262 262. 



For an information pack return this coupon to: Citroen UK Limited. 
Dept. 10708. Freepost. London N41BR. or phone free on 0800 262 262. 

Mr/Mre/Me: Initials: ■ Surname: 


Address:. 


. Postcode:. 
Model — 


Current vehicle: Make — Model R«0 No 

When do you intend to replace your car? Month Year 

Next oar will be: (i) New □ Used □ {HI Company □ Private □ 

(Hi} Petrol O Diesel □ Ov) Hatchback □ Estate □ MPV □ 

CITROEN XANTIA 

AIR CONDITIONED FROM £l3,667t 


: the IUXUrV • ivrm tmf THOlCf OF EITHER AIH CONDmONING OR ELECTRIC EUNRCOP ON TOE ROAD PRICE INCLUDES VAT. NUMBER PLATES, OEUVERY AND SIX MCKTHS 
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Paper chase for mystery vegetables lost in seeds of time 



Green lobby; Simon Hickmott of Ryton Organic Gardens with, above, seeds for Lazy Housewife, and left, Stoke lettuce Photographs; Dan Chung 


CHRIS MOWBRAY 

Gardening sleuths are to comb 
back copies of one of the 
world's oldest newspapers for 
references to long-lost vegeta- 
bles which graced 18th-centu- 
ry dining tables. 

They hope the investigation 
may lead them to varieties still 
growing m private gardens-- and 
provide a genetic seed-bank. 

The Henry Double day Re- 
search Association, Europe’s 


largest organic gardening or- 
ganisation, hit upon the idea 
when they were sent a copy of 
IheBerrow’s Worcester Journal, 
dated 25 February 1796. 

Alongside news of Nap- 
oleon's marriage to Josephine, 
the Worcester seed house of 
James Bigg and Co announced 
it was stocking two radish var- 
ieties known as the salmon and 
the early white transparent 
short lopped. Bob Sherman, the 
association’s curator, said: "This 


was the first time we had heard 
of these two particular types of 
radish. We also came across a 
reference to two varieties of 
potatoes which, as far as we are 
aware, no longer exist. We re- 
alised that, because Berrow's is 
so old, its archives are an 
incredibly valuable source of 
information.” 

He is now appealing for vol- 
unteers to hunt through 300 
years of back copies of the 
Worcester newspaper for fur- 


ther references. A mention of 
a market gardener might iden- 
tify a village where today's gar- 
deners could be questioned 
abort odd varieties stQl thriving. 

Mr Sherman said: “We be- 
lieve there are probably many 
other references in the archives 
which will tdl us what people 
used to grow and eat in the 17th 
and 18th centuries." 

The Coventry-based associ- 
ation has a seed library pre- 
serving more than 700 varieties 


of old vegetables which are not 
officially recognised under Eu- 
ropean regulations which de- 
mand hundreds of pounds to 
register them as legal for sale. 
Its supporters swap rare seeds 
to ensure they do not die out. 

Mr Sherman said: "Hie 
preservation of old varieties is 
tar beyond something you just 
stick m the ground, grow and 
eat This is genetic material 
from which you can breed and 
it links vegetables into history." 
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Today, a Goldsmiths jeweller is 
one of the best places to buy a Rolex. 

In 1919 it was the only place. 


The legendary Rolex Oyster, the worlds first 
ever waterproof wrist Chronometer, first saw the 
light of day in 1926. 

Even before then, however. Goldsmiths had 
been officially appointed as Britain’s first jewellers to 
sell Rolex watches. 

Since that time some 77 years ago, each partner 
has gone from strength to strength. The Rolex Oyster 
has become synonymous the world over with superior 
quality and peerless performance. And the Goldsmiths 
Group, probably the country's leading chain of quality 
jewellers including Walker & Hall, has achieved a 
reputation for outstanding quality of service. 

Not to mention a history of service that would 
be envied by any other jeweller in the land. 

UhatmleJ: Rolex Oyitet PlnpemJ DttU^ChrmomttaaOmnUiiuai £,!£&. Rota Oyurr priea amt at £1J55 >B*n~rAT‘ Formotr i^antatumaiMiiymr lout jaaditr. fiteau caB 0800 229 
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The first officially appointed Rolex stockists in the UK. 


One in three 
is victim 
hate crime’ 




HEATHER MILLS 

Home Affaire Correspondent 

One out of every three gaymen 
and one in four lesbian. women 
have been the victim of a vio- 
lent attack, according to die 
biggest ever survey of homo 
phobic crimes. Nearly all gays 
have been verbaDy abused be- 
cause of their sexuality. 

The report, “Chieerbashing", 
to be published later today, re- 
veals a frightening picture of ho-' 
mophobic violence sod insults 
and contains graphic and dis- 
turbing accounts from the vic- 
tims. Many had been the targets, 
of weapon-wielding hate gangs. 
The report suggests there have 
been no less than 181 gay min- 
ders over the past 10 years. 

Others had been abused by 
the people they had expected to 
protect them, family, colleagues 
— and the police. One man de- 
scribed how, when he left a gay 
dub at the time of several gay 
kfflings in London, two officers 
said to him; “Which your back 
faggot, they’re falling fairies 
like you.” 

The campaigning group 
Stonewall asked 4,200 gaymen, 
lesbians and bisexuals about 
their experienceof homopho- 
bic violence, harrassment, and 
verbal abuse in the past five 


years. Of those assaulted, one 
in 20 had been hit with a 
weapon. 

A third of all men and women 
had also suffered some form of 
harrassment some driven 
from their homes by homo- 
phobic neighbours, some re- 
ccavin g hate mail. One in 10 had 
been threatened or Uackmafled 
' And seven out of 10 had at 
suffered verbal abuse - like 
“dirty queer" “poof, “lezaae”, 
“dyke” and “faggot”. 

‘ For yoong people under 18, 
the . statistics are even more 
alarming , with half of them 
liteiy fnfrn victim to attack and 
nine out of 10 of them subject- 
ed to verbal abuse. 

Although the study ac- 
knowledges that there has been 
a striking shift towards greater 
tolerance and support for gay 
and lesbian people, it blames 
“deeply institutionalised ho- 
mophobia”. 

“it is the last respectable 
prejudice,. reinforced by laws 
which still treat lesbians and gay 
men as second-class citizens,” 
it says. It dies the unequal age 
of consent, the ban on gays in 
the armed services - which 
Stonewall is taking through the 
European Courts - section 28 . 
of the Local Government Act 
which constrains schools in 


Queer-bashers’ target 
left haunted by fear 


HEATHER MILLS 

Feta was on hs way home from 
church when he was attacked by 
a gang whodeft him Sot dead in 
& south London street. 

“I can still see the hate-con- 
torted face of the first attack- 
er,” said Peter. Tstifthear the 
jeering voices- ^xxrfVqcderV 
‘bent bastard’. ’ ■ r • 


then I pretty much lost iL I fell 
to the ground-in a pool of my 
own blood and don't recall any 
more until I woke up in hospi- 
tal with drips and machines all 
round me. 

Peter’s physical injuries have 
now healed, but doctors told 
him it had been “touch and go”. 

Relating the events for 
Stonewall’s-study, reduced Pe- 
ter to tears. “I thought I had 
dealt with this,” he said. “I al- 
most died because of some 
mindless morons - who are 
still roaming the streets.” 

The police believe Peter was 
the victim of British National- 
ist Party “queer-bashers”, but 


have been unable to arrest any- 
one because Peter cannot 
recognise them. ‘'That scares 
me. I have moved home, 
changed my appearance, 
changed my life routines and I 
am sbll constantly looking over 
rify shoulder when I am out, 
-even with other people. 

“The physical stuff is long 
gone, but the mental and emo- 
tional trauma of nearly dying 
will take a long time to get 
over,” he said. 

. Jill and Jan, a couple also in 
their 30s, were driven from 
their home on a south London 
estate by weeks of abuse and ha- 
rassment from neighbours, 
mainfy children. 

Jill said: “We kept ourselves 
to ourselves and were not ob- 
viousfy lesbians”. 

It started with obscene ma- 
terial and handwritten notes be- 
ing pushed through their 
letter-box. Then a group of es- 
tate dnklrea, aged about 12-14, 
joined in the tormenL “They 


waited until we got home, then 
banged on our windows and 
kicked our doors while shout- 
ing and calling us names.” 

One day it got too much for 
Jill who chased one of the chil- 
dren, demanding they go to her 
parents, so she could complain. 

“Big mistake,” said Jill. Half 
an hour later parents and chil- 
dren had gathered outside the 
fiat, attempting to kick the door 
in. “The gang had smashed the 
windows and were trying to get 
in when the police arrived." 

However the police were un- 
sympathetic. They believed the 
children who said Jan had hit 
one of them on the head. “The 
gang were standing there mak- 
ing threats, holding sticks, brides 
and bottles, but the police just 
ignored this. We were forced to 
apologise,” said Jill. 

They left but threatened to re- 
turn and the couple made a snap 
decision to move out “We went 
back a couple of days later to 
collect the rest of our belongings, 
but the flat had been smashed 
up and everything bad gpne.” 
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dealing with issues of homo- 
sexuality. 

But its says there are 
“glimpses” of changes of poli- 
. cy - particularly in policing 
practice, with many forces deal- 
ing successfully with homo- 
phobic violence and chief 

constables currently drawing 

up a charter of best practice in 
Offi cer training and in recog- 
nising and dealing with homo- 
phobic crime. 

However, it accuses toe 
Home Office of mai n tai n ing “an 
official silence”. 

Tn a foreword to the report. 

Jack Straw, the shadow Home 
Secretary, says the statistics are 
“alarming”, leaving many gay 
people feeling neither the po- 
lice nor the legal system are 
“there for them". “The violence 

and fear to which gay people are - 

subjected is something which di- W 
minishes us alL Yet this not just 
a matter of law and orde. - ho- 
mophobic violence is indicative 
of the underlying barrier of 
discrimination," he says. 

However, despite the “fright- 
ening and disturbing picture , 
the authors say; “We are not left 
with a feeling of despair... 
Alongside the horror, there 
was also a sense of resistance 
and determination to live open- 
ly and safely.” 
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SUNDAY, ALL THIS COULD BE YOURS. 
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,rm i The Land Rover Discovery is the best vehicle 
on earth. And none too shabby on tarmac. If 

TOE BEST 4x4*flUL 

you’d like to be driving one this weekend, Land Rover have a 

finance scheme that can make it happen 

Yes, we will require £8,308.67 up front A not incon- 
siderable sum, but considerably less than the full price of 
over £20,000. Thereafter, the car is yours to own tor just £199 

a month (pIib a final paymert further down the fine). 

The package is called Freedom Finance and It gives 
,ou a whole range of benefits: The freedom to choose the 
amount of deposit; a guaranteed fahee value leaving you with 

posillve etpdty at the end of the schema aLand Hover Discovery 

far only £199 a month; a choice of torn ntOeage bands insured 
' payments wito Freedom Coven a land Hover Dtocoverytor on|y 


£199 a month; the reassurance that all costs involved are 
known from the start; a Land Rover Discovery for only £199 a 





And if you register the car before 15.7.96 we’ll give 
you two years free senricing7*and a free 2nd year unlimited 
mileage warranty. 

If you’re interested in Freedom Finance, there are only 
two things you need to do. Contact your nearest dealership. 
And cancel Sunday lunch at Aunt Jemimah’s. 


For further information: Freephone 100 Land Rover or fin in the coupon and post to: 
Land Rover, Freepost TMS^TWWiBrttam, Middlesex TW2 5UN. ft* to: Dial 894 3099. 

tWr Mttiafc Surname 


month; and three end-of-agreement options^pay the final 
payment and keep the car; give the car back and walk away, 11 
or put the equity towards a new Discovery). 
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Hizbollah shows its 
guns are still firing 
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PATRICK COCKBURN 
Jerusalem 

Hizbollah guerrillas yestenlay 
wounded five Israeli soldiers in 
south Lebanon, the fust casu- 
alties suffered by Israel since its 
17-day bombardment in April. 
The two attacks are likely to 
damage government claims that 
it achieved anything through the 
American-brokered ceasefire 
agreement. 

In the first of yesterday’s at- 
tacks Hizbollah guerrillas ex- 
ploded a roadside bomb as an 
Israeli patrol passed near the 
outpost ofSojoud in the Israeli- 
occupaiion zone. They later 
opened fire with mortals on the 
the outpost itself close to the Is- 
raeli border. One officer was se- 
riously hurt by an anti-tank 
rocker and four others, includ- 
ing two officers, were injured by 
mortar shells. 

Israeli artillery and aircraft 
immediately retaliated against 


targets within the security zone. 
Planes fired rockets into sus- 
pected Hizbollah positions in 
Mleeta hills, in the Iqlim al-To- 
ufah mountainous area. Heavy 
155mm guns fired more than 
100 rounds and Israeli jets yes- 
terday flew briefly over Beirut 
for the first time since the 
ceasefire understanding. 

Under the terms of the cease- 
fire agreement arranged by 
Wferren Christopher, the US 
Secretary of State, on 27 April 
Hizbollah is allowed to contin- 
ue its attacks on Israeli forces 
within the occupation zone. 
Both sides agreed not to target 
civilians and to refer to an in- 
ternational monitoring group. 

The Israeli casualties inflict- 
ed yesterday are likely to un- 
dermine the claims by the 
government of Shimon Petes, 
the Prime Minister, that Oper- 
ation Grapes of Wrath damaged 
Hizbollah. The guerrilla move- 
ment says only 14 of its men 


were jailed by Israel last month 
and it never ceased to fire 
Katyusha rockets on northern 
Israel One pro-Israeli South 

I -ehanon Army militiaman was 

killed and two were wounded in 
two Hizbollah attacks last week. 

“The attacks on Israeli sol- 
diers in south Lebanon prove 
Peres' failure in the Grapes of 
Wrath operation,” the opposi- 
tion Likud party said in a state- 
ment. Last month’s offensive 
produced little criticism in Is- 
rael largely because there were 
no Israeli military casualties 
and only two civilians seriously 
wounded. If Hizbollah now 
presses its attacks it is likely to 
damage the Prime Minis ter in 
the nm-up to the election on 29 
May. “Peres had said the un- 
derstandings [with Hizbollah] 
would last until the elections. 
The reality is different,” the 
Ukud statement said. 

The ceasefire understanding 
envisaged the formation of a 


monitoring committee com- 
prising the US, Ranee, Syria, 
Lebanon and Israel Represen- 
tatives, who held their fist meet- 
ing in Washington on Friday, 
failed to agree on a framework 
for the committee’s tasks, loca- 
tion and activities which were not 
specified by the April accord. 

Meanwhile, Israel and the 
Palestinians have agreed to de- 
lay the Israeli troop pullout 

from most of the West Bank city 

of Hebron until after the elec- 
tions, a government spokesman 
said yesterday. “We have de- 
cided, and this was decided to- 
gether with the Palestinians, that 
we should delay any further de- 
velopments in Hebron for the 
time being in order not to cre- 
ate a lot of friction,” said Uri 
Dromi 

The most important thing is 
to go to the election and then 
the next government will carry 
out afl the obligations readied 
with the Palestinians.” 



Airlift: Medics evacuate Injured Israeli troops from the Lebanon border area 


Photograph: Ybron Kaminsky/ AP 
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Albania poll 
tests limits 
of freedom 
and fairness 


ANDREW GUMBEL 

Tirana 

The important thing about 
the Albanian elections,” ob- 
served one urbane European 
diplomat, “is that they should 
be free, fair and TOn-coiutested.” 
Important indeed, but as the 
country gears for its third 
post-Communist general elec- 
tion starting on 26 May, fairness 
looks Hke a relative term at best 

The leader of the apposition 
Socialist Batty, Fatos Nano, is 
-in jail on* charges -that have 
been denounced as spurious by 
international human rights 
organisations. Several other 
Socialists have been harassed by 
a judiciary steadily purged of 
nearly all independent or anti- 
government voices. Some 70 
pohticiaiis, all but three of them 
from opposition parties, have 
been banned by a government- 
appointed commission from 
running for office. 

Meanwhile, the ruling De- 
mocratic Party, led by President 
Safi Berisha, has a stranglehold 
on the broadcast media, which 
pumps out propaganda on its 
behalf. It has kept up steady 
pressure on opposition news- 
papers, with the help of a press 
law that has been used to pe- 
nalise criticism of government 
and public officials in violation 
of Albania’s own constitution. 

The infringements of human 
rights have been so frequent 
and, often, so blatant, that even 
the US State Department, once 
one of President Berisha’s most 
energetic champions, has 
issued a statement denouncing 
abuses by the security services, 
undue pressure on the judicia- 
ry and restrictions on the rights 
to assembly and free speech. 

Perhaps more than any oth- 
er eastern European country in 
the post-Communist era, 
Albania is struggling to accept 
notions of pluralism and an 
open society. Ifeitly this is the 
legacy of 50 years of extreme 
repression, isolationism and 
deep poverty. No doubt some 
of the present corruption and 
racketeering is inevitable. But 
part of the blame must also go 
to President Berisha. 

“He is building up a system 
of absolute state control” said 
Gram 02 Pashko, a former min- 
ister ncrw running lor parliament 
with the Democratic Alliance. 

1 rival centre-right party. 
Instead of using his victory four 
years ago as a way of creating 
a healthy parliamentary democ- 
racy, he has become more and 
more authoritarian.” 

Despite - and perhaps be- 
cause of — the advantages the 
Democratic Party has awarded 
itself, there is a strong chance 
that the Socialists wfll end up 
wi nnin g the election. Voter dis- 
illusionment with President 
risha is widespread, and most 
Albanians seem convinced that 
the Socialists - reformed heirs 
to Enver Hoxha's Party of 
Labour wiD follow the exam* 
pie set by other former Com- 
munists in eastern Europe. 

The political climate is thus 
racked by tension, and the fear 
among opposition groups and 
foreign diplomats is that the 
election could become invali- 
dated through fraud, or even 
just the perception that fraud 
has taken place. That in turn 
could seriously destabilise a 
part of the Balkans that the 


international community has 
worked hard to keep out of the 
wars in the former Yugoslavia. 

Although mindful of this 
fear, the ruling party has sent a 
□umber of disturbing signals. 
The government has redrawn 
constituency boundaries, to at 
least some advantage for the 
Democratic Party, and altered 
the electoral system to penalise 
smaller parties. Earlier this 
week, the central commission 
disqualified 20 candidates on 
the grounds, contested by their 
parties, that some of the signa- 
tures of their sponsors had 
been forged. Many of the A 
were opposition figures running 
in sensitive constituencies. 

According to Paskal Milo, a 
historian running with the cen- 
tre-left Social Democrats, op- 
position members of electoral 
commissions are receiving 
threats amid indications that nil- 



Sali Berisha: ‘Building up 
absolute state control' 

mg party loyalists are planning 
to stuff ballot boxes with extra 
voting slips. Foreign observers 
share some misgivings, although 
there seems to be a consensus 
that electoral fraud, if it takes 
place, can only be limited. For- 
eign diplomats say there are def- 
initely people in the Democratic 
Party willing to cheat, but that g\ 
Mr Berisha is discouraging* - 
them, if only because he needs 
the result to look authentic for 
his own credibility. Moreover, 
the country wifi be flooded 
with international observers. 

But the issue could flare up 
if the results from the first 
round of the elections indicate 
a close race for the run-off on 
2 June. Many observers are 
planning to go home after the 
first round, and the Democra- 
tic Party may feel emboldened 
by the feet that most European 
countries have expressed at 
least tacit support for President 
Berisha's government. 

“We could face a verv dan- 
gerous situation,” said Mr 
Pashko. “If people feel they 
nave been cheated, we will 
have civil unrest on the streets. 
That could destabilise not only 
Albania, but also Kosovo and 
Macedonia." 
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Tudjman leans towards dictatorship 


Zagreb — Barring an un- 
precedented diplomatic about- 
face. Croatia’s admission to 
the Council of Europe will be 
ratified this week. But in the five 
years since President Franjo 
Tudjman led his country to war 
and independence, he has 

shown a marked disinclination 

to uphold the virtues enshrined 
by the council, which has im- 
posed 21 conditions on 
Zagreb's membership. 

One is that Mr Tbdjman re- 
solve in a democratic m ann er 
the crisis he sparked by riding 
roughshod over the elected 
members of Zagreb's local 
council, controlled by the op- 
position. Having rejected sev- 
eral council candidates for 
mayor, the JPtesidenr decided to 
wash his hands by dissolv ing the 
assembly and appointing a sin- 
gle commissioner in its place. 
He did the same in Rijeka, 


where the county council was 
proving a little troublesome. 

How Mr Tudjman will come 
up with a “democratic'’ solution 
is something of a mystery, giv- 
en his utter refusal to accept de- 
feat in Zagreb. “Tudjman lost 
the elections - that's the key 
problem for Mm, and he has not 
the honesty to admit that he 
lost,” said Davor Gjenero, a 
political analyst, 

Mr Gjenero fears that the 
radical faction within the ruling 
Croatian Democratic Union 
(HDZ) - that is, the more na- 
tionalist, right-wing element, 
many of whom are in fact Bosn- 
ian Croats from Hercegovina - 
will encourage the President 

towards to talitarianism 

"The biggest problem nowa- 
days is whether Tudjman will 
transform his system into a 
full-blown dictatorship,” Mr 
Gjenero said. “He has the paw-' 


Croatia’s likely admission to the Council of Europe 
raises' issues of human rights. Emma Daly reports 


er. . . and he is capable of do- 
ing h, as his actions in Zagreb 
and Rijeka have shown.” In the- 
ory, Croatia must fulfil the con- 
ditions laid down by the Council 
of Europe, which include 
democracy, freedom of the 


However, the omens are not 
good Since Croatian entry was 
approved by the permanent 
representatives last month, the 
government appears to have 
geared up its campaign against 
the independent media and 
other opponents. 

One newspaper has been 
closed (for viola ting technical 
and enviro nmental laws) and a 
second hit with fines that could 


bankrupt it (on bizarre tax 
charges), while the editor of a 
sating weekly has been charged 
with insulting the President 
(under a new defamation law). 

There are other subtle forms 
of attack. A prominent human 
ri gh ts campaigner, Ivan Zvon- 
imir Cfcak, was splashed across 
the front of the pro-government 
daily Vjesnik, accused of work- 
ing for the Yugoslav secret po- 
lice since the age of 16. The 
charges appear to be com- 
pletely unfounded, local analysts 
say; for one thing, Mr Ckak was 
jailed and harassed regularly by 
the Yugoslav authorities. 

Journalists outside Panorama, 
Novi List and Fern! Tribune - the 
most recent media victims - are 


eyeing their backs nervously, 
wondering when they will be 
called in for an “informal chat” 
with officials. Novi List is plan- 
ning to fight the tax charges in 
court; but few anafysts here have 
much faith in the judiciary. 

“The legal system in Croat- 
ia in 1990 was m an awful con- 
dition and now it is worse,” Mr 
Gjenero said flatly. The parlia- 
ment - controlled by the HDZ 
- appoints the committee that 
in turn appoints judges for life, 
a system ca patronage that pro- 
voked the resignation last year 
of the justice minister. 

Television and most radio 
stations are under the total 
control of the HDZ, which 
runs the three state channels. 


During elections, the nightly 
news becomes a lengthy HDZ 
campaign advertisement. 

But with the business of 
Croatia's five-year conflict 
mostly finished, ordinal peo- 
ple have begun to question Mr 
Tudj man’s rule. The HDZ, 
which came to power On a plat- 
form of Croatian nationalism 
and independence, is on a 
downward slide. Without the 
fig-leaf of war with the Serbs, 
it has been exposed as corrupt 
and inept - hence the need to 
crack down on the media. 

The HDZ radicals, Mr Gjen- 
ero said, do not want closer ties 
to Europe, for good financial 
reasons. “They are very isola- 
tionist, and it would not serve 
their economic interests,” he 
said. “If Croatia really becomes 
part of the economic process, if 
it has open markets and a de- 
mocratic system, the econom- 


ic monopolies created over 
the past three or four years will 
collapse.” 

This, of course, is the hope of 
those supporting Croatian en- 
try. “There is no problem with 
the principle of Croatia joining 
the Coun cil of Europe. The de- 
bate is one of timing,” said a 
Western diplomat in Zagreb. 
“There are those saying, took, 
Croatia is moving in the right 
direction, we should take them 
in now.” That, he added, is the 
position of the opposition here. 

But Mr Tbdjman shows few 
inclinations towards “Euro- 
pean” values. He assures 
horrified diplomats that whole- 
some, Catholic Croatia, will 
act to keep the filthy Serbs 
and Muslims out of “Europe”. 

“It grates,” admitted the 
diplomat, of Croatia's admission 
to the Council. 

Leading article, page 14 


French fear cuts in 
‘Draconian’ budget 


MARY DEJEVSKY 

Paris 

The dales of slate visits are not 
chosen by the guest, but Presi- 
dent Jacques "Chirac, whose 
visit to Britain begins tomorrow, 
could hardly have chosen a 
better week to be out of France. 

For tomorrow and Wednes- 
day see the start of the French 
parliament's discussion on next 
year's budget, and all the ad- 
vance information is that the 
French are in for some very 
strong medicine indeed, with an 
anti-public service taste such as 
made last year's budget partic- 
ularly hard to swallow. 

The options - described var- 
iously as “drastic" and “Dra- 
conian” by officials - include a 
cut in spending on a major 
jobs programme, the “contract, 
initiative, employment” scheme 
that was the cornerstone of 
Alain Juppe's economic plan a 
year ago but has proved of 
questionable benefit 

Other possibilities are non- 
replacement of some or all the 
50-60,000 stale employees who 
retire each year; paring down 
special benefits enjoyed by state 
employees; and new restric- 
tions on housing benefit 

The possibility of taxing fam- 


ily allowances has been 
broached, but is unlikely to be 
decided in time for next year's 
budget Mr Juppe is also con- 
sidering a crackdown on tax and 
benefit fraud following the find- 


week that more than lOObn 
francs a year is lost to the trea- 
sury through the black econo- 
my. In all, Mr Juppe is seeking 
savings of at least 60bn francs- 

Ministers have known of the 
proposals for spending cuts for 
two weeks. Mr Juppe called 
them together on 2 May to 
stress the need for a reduction 
in public spending in the bud- 
get for next year in view of new, 
and more pessimistic, deficit 
projections. They were report- 
edly told that all departmental 
budgets would have to be cut by 
at least 10 per cent and that 
nothing was to be regarded as 
off-limits. 

An additional impetus for Mr 
JnpptS’s resolve to curb public 
spending was the tax-cutting 
theme that has re-emerged in 
Mr Chirac’s public statements. 
During a recent viat to Anriens 
he said that “France has 
reached a level of taxation that 
must on no account be in- 
creased and can only come 
down”. In a newspaper article 


marking the anniversary of his 
election, last week, Mr Chirac 
promised specifically that tax- 
es would start falling in 1997. 

Mr Juppd’s government has 
to square this imperative, with 
the equally uigern imperative to 
reduce public borrowing in time 
to meet the criteria set in the 
Maastricht treaty for joining a 
single currency by the beginning 
of 1999. 

According to the timetable 
France has set itself, this re- 
quires public borrowing to be 
reduced to 3 per cent of GDP 
by the end of 1997. Many ob- 
servers say that swingeing pub- 
lic spending cuts are necessary 
to meet this requirement alone, 
without trying to reduce taxes 
as well. 

If, as seems likely, state em- 
ployees are to be in the fore- 
front of proposals for spending 
cuts, this takes Mr Jupp£ back 
nine months, when he sacked 
his economy minister, Alain 
Mad elm, for risking soda! un- 
rest by making similar propos- 
als. The fact that he now seems 
prepared to at least consider the 
prospect, suggests either that he 
isconfident there will be no rep- 
etition of last year's public ser- 
vice strikes, or that there is no 
alternative. 


Tears for victims of Stalin's reign of terror 



Legacy of murder: A woman recalls her father on Ukraine's day of mourning for the innocents killed in Stalin's 
repression in the 1930s. Her plaque is in the Bycovnja forest, near Kiev, where 150,000 victims were buried 
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Russian dies in 
rebel ambush 

Grozny — One Russian ser- 
viceman was killed and four 
were wounded yesterday when 
rebels ambushed a troop col- 
umn in the Chechen capital 

Grozny, Interfax news agency 
said. 

About 20 rebels attacked ihe 
convoy in Grozny's Zavodsky 
region at around midday, open- 
ing fire with automatic weapons 
and a grenade launcher before 
escaping in a car, it said. An ar- 
moured vehicle was destroyed. 

Several Russian servicemen 
were also injured when rebels 
attacked a military column near 
a rebel stronghold in western 
Chechnya, the agency said. The 
attacks highlighted the problems 
faring Russian troops in Chech- 
nya despite tighter security 
before a planned visit by Pres- 
ident Boris Yeltsin. Reuter 

Braveheart’s dream 

Mantua — Northern League 
leader Umberto Bossi pushed 
on with his dream of splitting 
Italy in two as his party elected 
its own “shadow government” 
and set out a five-point plan to 
break free from Rome. The 
man who secs himself as Italy's 
“Brave heart" said it was time to 
show lhai the north could gov- 
ern itself. Party members meet- 
ing in the mediaeval town of 
Mantua, where Mr Bossi last 
year set up a self-styled “par- 
liament or the north”, voted 
unanimously for Giancurlo 
Pagh'armt to become the gov- 
ernment's prime minister. Mr 
Pagliarini. a minister in the 
brief 1994 government of Silvio 
Berlusconi, was the only can- 
didate. Renter 

By rail to Persia 

Ankara — President Suleyman 
Demire I flew to Iran to attend 
today's opening of a railway line 
to Turkmenistan, part of the Is- 
tanbul-Peking railroad link. The ' 
185-mile railway, which will 
connect Iran's Mashhad and 
Turkmenistan's Tejen towns, 
will offer the shortest journey > 
to the Persian Gulf from thei 
former Soviet Central Asian 
republics. A P 

Catfish in a flap i 

Bangkok — Conservationists' 
are warning that dam projects' 
along the Mekong River to: 
supply electricity are threaten- : 
ing the existence of the giant 
catfish. More than 100 conserv- 
ationists and biologists are- 
meeting this week in Chiang 
Rai, north of Bangkok, to dis- 
cuss ways to save the endan- 
gered species - which can grow 
to more than 6 feet. The Nation 
newspaper reported. AP, 


Ghana admits Liberian refugee vessel 

Takoradi. Ghana (Reuter) - 
Ghana relented yesterday and 
said that an old freighter packed 
with Liberian war refugees 
would be allowed to dock after 
earlier blocking it from the 
port 


But in Sierra Leone up to 
1 ,500 refugees on board a fish- 
ing boat, ■ the Victory Reefer, 
which fled Liberia were ordered 


out of Freetown harbour. 

The freighter Bulk Challenge, 
which has been al sea for a week 
with nearly 4,000 Liberians on 
board, was heading back to the 
Ghanaian port of Thkoradi 
Earlier yesterday, Ghanaian au- 
thorities used floating cranes to 
prevent the freighter docking. 

The cranes were moved into 
the path of the vessel shortly af- 


ter aid workers said shooting 
had been beard and that it ap- 
peared desperate refugees bad 
overwhelmed the captain and 
forced him to try to dock at 
Takoradi 

“The vessel is running out of 
fuel so on humanitarian 
grounds they are bringing it 
back to refuel and to give med- 
ical assistance to passengers,” 


one j»rt official said. Witness- 
es said naval units were erect- 
ing tents in readiness, but it was 
not dear if Ghana would en- 
force its derision that only non- 
Liberians would be allowed to 
disembark. 

Aid workers estimated that 
20,000 Liberians fleeing war 
could now be at sea seeking 
sanctuary. 
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Rao vows to guard India’s secular state 


TIM MC0IRK 

New Delhi 


Tht* Indian Congress leader, 
Narasimha Rao, yesterday 


slaved off attempts by dissidents 
to oust him after ’the ruling 


party’s election disaster. 

Re-elected unanimously by 
Congress parliamentarians, Mr 
Rao vowed to support the “sec- 
ular forces*’ of the Indian left to 


prevent right-wing Hindus 
gaining power. 

" With a hung parliament 
emerging after India's elec- 
tions, the the right-wing Hindu 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), 
as the largest party, is Erst to 
make a bid at forming a gov- 
ernment. However, an anti- 
BJP alliance is forming to stop 
the nationalists taking over. 

New Cbngress MPs yesterday 


i a '‘free 

hand” in deciding whether to 
join a coalition with the 
National Front, Left Front (NF- 
LF) or to prop up a leftist mi- 
nority government from 
outside. The likeliest scenario 
is that Congress will not com- 
mit itself as coalition partners, 
and will prefer to wait until it 
regains sufficient strength to 
pull down a fragile leftist gov- 


ernment. The president, 
Shanker DayaJ Sharma, said be 
would give the parties several 
days before they must stake 
their claim to government. 

Some leftists within the NF- 
LF group personally dislike 
Mr Rao, even though on Sat- 
urday they dropped their de- 
mand that Congress must ditch 
the ex-premier before bargain- 
ing can start. Jyoti Basil, a 


Marxist leader within theNF-UF, 
said. “If Congress wants to of- 
fer co-operation ~ it is well and 
good. It is the responsibility of 
the Congress to prevent the BJP 
from coming to power.” Despite 
Mr Barn's ^(80) he is expected 
to be chosen as the NF-LFs can- 
didate for prime minster. 

The leftist parties and Con- 
gress claim the Hindu revival- 
ists are threatening India’s 


secular roots, that then religious 
chauvinism excludes the coun- 
try’s 120 million Muslims as weQ 
as its Sikhs, Jains and Christians. 
Even with a liberal, Atal Behari 
Vajpayee, as BJP leader, the 
party cannot shake its Hindu 
fundamentalist image. 

The Lok Sabha's (parlia- 
ment) 543 seats are scattered 
among the BJP, the NF-LF, 
Congress, smaller regional par- 


ties, and independents. So the 
right-wing Hindus 7 only chance 
at forming the next govern- 
ment is tolore over at least 70 
MFs from the regional parties. 

In exchange, these parties 
migh t demand that the BJP 
loosen New Delhi's dominance 
over India’s many and varied 
states. Some argue, however 
that that this might lead to a 
USSR-style disintegration. 


Four die as 


new drug hits 
streets in US 


RUPERT CORNWELL 

Washington 


A fake-heroin drug which killed 
four people in Baltimore on Fri- 
day night and sent 50 more to 
hospital emergency rooms has 
heightened police fears that 
drug dealers are testing out a 
deadly new product on the 
streets of big cities along the 
East Cbast of the United States. 

“This a health emergency.*’ 
ihe Mayor of Baltimore, Rurt 
Schmoke, said at a hastily con- 
vened press conference at the 
city’s Johns Hopkins hospital 
which alone handled two dozen 
cases. Doctors said many of 
those brought in were halluci- 
nating, lashing out at anyone 
who approached them and 
demonstrating memory loss and 
symptoms of paranoia. 

“Cynical dealers are now 
marketing a new product," Mr 
Schmoke said. “They're trying 
to determine whether people 
die from it, or get high from it" 
The answer in Baltimore this 
weekend appears to be: both. 

Adding to the authorities’ 
alarm, the sudden outbreak in 
Baltimore came just 24 hours af- 
ter more than 100 people were 
taken to hospital in Philadel- 
phia. having taken taken a con- 
coction nicknamed “Super 


Bufck" or “Homicide". Unlike 
the mixture discovered in Bal- 
timore, the variant m Philadel- 
phia did contain either heroin 
or cocaine. 

_ But in both cities, similar ad- 
ditives were used. They include 
scopolamine, a key ingredient 
in medications against travel 
sickness, as well as dextro- 
methorphan, a drug used in 
cough medicines to slow breath- 
ing, and quinine. According to 
Johns Hopkins doctors, the 
soopolamine was being ped- 
dled in capsules containing 
1,000 times the recommended 
amount Apparently the con- 
sumers in Baltimore who paid 
$10 (£7) per dose thought they 
were buying heroin. 

As of yesterday the new 
product had not readied Wash- 
ington, where no unusual drug 
concoctions have been report- 
ed on the streets in recent days. 
Rather, the scopolamine-laced 
cocktails seem to to be anoth- 
er stage in the unceasing com- 
petition between rival dealers 
searching to provide addicts 
with an. ever-more potent and 
pleasing product 

Experts did not expect the 
lethal hew strain to remain 
around for long: “Dealers have 
no interest in trilling off their 
customers," one said. 





‘Heroic virtues*: Pope John Paul II sits before the main front of St Peter's Basilica in Rome, which was hung 
and three nuns whom he yesterday beatified - the penultimate step on the road to canonisation as a saint 


with tapestries of 
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three priests 
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Kenya’s marathon man 



Vinner: Cosmas Ndeti at 
he 1994 Boston Marathon 


Long-distance runners are to 
Kenya what tulips are to Hol- 
land or kangaroos to Australia. 
It could be something in the 
blood or it could be something 
in the soiL But, whatever it is, 
they flourish in the heat and 
high altitudes of their East 
African homeland 
The first four past the tape in 
this year's prestigious Boston 
Marathon were all Kenyans. 
Despite leading the field for 
much of the race, Cosmas Nde- 
ti only managed to finish in third 
place behind Tanui and Bitok. 
Had Ndeti won - as many ex- 
pected him to-be would have 
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Cosmas Ndeti 


done so for an unprecedented 
fourth time. 

His finishing in third place, 
however, did nothing to re- 
duce him in the estimation of 
his huge Kenyan fan club. 
There are high hopes he wilj win 
a medal in this summer’s 
Olympic Marathon in Atlanta. 

Ndeti is a national institution 


in Kenya. But nowhere is he 
more famous than in his home 
district near Machakos, south 
east of the capital, Nairobi. 
Large numbers of youngsters, 
including not a few street boys, 
have taken up athletics and 
can be seen panting their way 
up the surrounding hills. Ask 
them what they are doing and 
they will tell you in Swahili’ 
“Nienda kusemba ta NdetT 
(“I want to run like NdetT). 

The product of a simple rur- 
al family, Ndeti is now a mil- 
lionaire with a punishing 
international travel schedule. 
He has gone jogging with Pres- 


ident Bill Clinton and has been 
a breakfast guest at the White 
House after Ws Boston victories. 

A born-again Christian, Nde- 
ti has built a church out of his 
winnings and has equipped sev- 
eral church choirs. Known for 
his generosity and humility, be 
is said to be putting three local 
Machakos children from poor 
families through school “You 
don’t eat alone”, he says. “It 
doesn't hurt to share the little 
you have with brothers." 

Ndeti runs between 20 and 30 
kilometres a day. To fuel him, 
he prefers traditional Kei 
fore. Like most Kenyans, 1 


no great taste for fancy Euro- 
pean food. His staple diet is 
maize meal with vegetables and 
lea. When travelling to London, 
where he does a good deal of 
his trainings his wife always 
brings those foodstuffs which 
cannot be had outside Kenya. 

Ndeti sometimes comes 
across as the Cliff Richard of 
Kenyan athletics, a tittle sanc- 
timonious and almost cleaner 
than dean. But he is not above 
admitting his own weaknesses. 

Of fellow runners who com- 
peted with him in the 1990 
World Junior Athletics Cham- 
pionships (in which he won a 


gold medal), he says; “Unfor- 
tunately some of the athletes be- 
came complacent after making 
some money. Some took to 
drinking and today they are 
broke and burnt out. Alcohol 
has nimed mar^ atide^ m this 
country. At one time I fell vic- 
tim, until March 1993 when I 
sought Jesus Christ to be my 
saviour." 

If he has one complaint, it is 
the way athletes are regarded in 
Kenya. “I believe this country 
does not know how to treat its 
heroes",, he says. 


David Orr 


Uganda 

re-elects 

its old 
leader 


DAVID ORR 

Kampala 


President Yoweri Museveni of 
Uganda was yesterday sworn m 
at an open-air ceremony in the 
capital, Kampala, having swept 
to victory in the country s first- 
ever direct presidential elec- 
tions. He won a convincing 74 
per cent of the vote whfle his 
nearest rival the veteran politi- 
cian Paul Ssemogerere received 
less than 24 per cent. 

Hugely popular in Uganda 
and widely respected in Africa, 
Mr Museveni never seemed in 
danger of losing the poll The 
extent of his win, however, rai- 
ded his main opponent who 
started aying foul before the an- 
nouncement of the final result 
Mr Ssemogerere, who was even 
trounced in bis home district, ac- 
cused the government of rigging 

the election. Despite some iso- 
lated cases of intimidation ear- 
ly on in the campaign, ohsetvers 
have declared the poll to have 
been generally free and fair. 

Mr Museveni’s victory will be 
seen as an endorsement of his 
economic policies, which have 
given Uganda the highest 
growth rate of any African 
country, and of his ability to 
maintain peace and security 
during the past decade. 

Having been tom apart by Idi 
Amm ’s reign of terror in the 
Seventies, Uganda was then 
submitted to another period of 
bloodshed under Mfltoo Oboie 
during the first half of the 
Eighties. It was Mr Museveni 
wbo toppled Obote after a five- 
year bush war and in 1986 set 
about rebuilding the country. 

The poor showing of Mr 
Ssemogerere in the poll can be 
partly attributed to an unwise 
alliance between his Democra- 
tic Party and the Uganda Peo- 
ple’s Congress, the party of the 
exiled Dr Obote. 

Nowhere was this more am- 
ply demonstrated than in the 
southern kingdom of Buganda 


which contains a quarter of the 

5 seme 


electorate. Mr Ssemogerere, 
hims elf a Buganda, might have 
been expected to fore well in die 
kingdom, especially as he 
promised to restore its federal 
status. But his links with the par- 
ty of Obote worked against 
him in Buganda which suffered 
severely under the dictator. 

Mr Museveni’s refusal to in- 
troduce multi-party democracy 
is not seen as an issue among 
the majority of Ugandans. His 
“no-party” system of govern- 
ment is widely regarded as an 
effective means of combating 
the tribal divisions which trou- 
ble so many African countries. 

Mr Museveni whose election 
slogan was “No Change”, has 
said he will now concentrate on 
consolidating the achievements 
of his National Resistance 
Movement. Parliamentary elec- 
tions are to be held next month- 
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This week and 
every week, 
Section Two has a 
new look, with 
more pages, new 
features, a daily 
radio column and 


an expanded 
listings section 
providing Britain’s 
most comprehensive 
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. essay 

No two countries are more alike than Britain and France, says John Lichfield, as Jacques Chirac begins his state visit 

A relationship that 
mellows with age 


P resident Chirac arrives in Britain 
ihis week in the mood of a man vfe. 
idng a sick friend. The sickness is 
not physical: there is a grudging admira- 
tion on the Continent for the relative 
vigour of the British economy. Nor is the 
sickness the maladie de la vache folle 
Whatever the Daily Mail may believe! 
there is no European schadenfreude at the 
plight of Britain's fanners. (There is a self- 
ish, if understandable, determination to 
shore up continental beef sales, which 
have been stricken harder by the BSE 
scare than the trade in beef in Britain.) 

The true sickness in Britain, seen from 
the eastern entrance to the Channel tun- 
nel, is a psychological one. A a old enemy, 
turned ally and partner, has been seized 
by a strange dementia: a paranoid delu- 
sion that bossy foreigners are plotting to 
swarm through the tunnel and abolish the 
British way of life. Worse, the mania has 
spread like ebola through the body and 
brain of the ruling party, at just the 
moment when it seemed that Britain and 
prance might form a tactical partnership 
in the shaping of post-Soviet Europe. 

There are no two countries m the 
world more alike than Britain and France. 
Both are convinced that their history is the 
world's history and their culture should be 
the world's culture. Both are medium-to- 
large economic powers which have lost an 
empire and found a seat on the UN Secu- 
rity Council. Both are determined to 
hang on to their nuclear deterrent, like a 
child's security blanket. On his last visit to 
Britain, in December, President Chirac 
signed a document with John Major 
which declared that the two nations could 
not imagine a threat to Lbe vital interests 
of the one, which was not also a threat to 
the vital interests of the other. On this 
occasion, the two leaders may announce 
additions to the thriving Franco-British co- 
operation in defence, including a limited 
partnership between two proud navies, 
maritime rivals long before Ihtfalgar. 

On almost all items of day-tcMlay busi- 
ness the two countries get on welt why, 
then, do we have such divergent views on 
Europe? Put another way, does Prance 
provide a model of what a more con- 
structive British EU policy might be? 


rally. This has been uncomfortable for the 
Germans, forever suspicious of a revival 
in Gaullist nationalist ambitions. 

At the same time, Chirac has disap- 
pointed those British right-wingers who 
believed - foolishly - that he would shift 


against In truth this is a marginal, airnrret 
technical question. But it is symbolically 
important for Germany and the Benelux; 
and for the British Euro-sceptics. 

In other areas, Britain and France 
mostly agree: both are against further 


France towards a helpfully Euro-sceptic powers for the European Parliament; 
viewpoint. Chirac, like any French politi- both oj 


man, accepts the importance of the 
Franco -German relationship as the foun- 
dation of the post-war domestic politics of 
both countries. Officials and commenta- 
tors in Paris say that Mr Chirac considered 
the possibility of abandoning or postpon- 
ing Economic and Monetary Union 
(EMU) but concluded that it would dam- 
age Franco-German relations too much. 

In truth, Chirac's Europotitique is pretty 
close to what the French position has 
always been: from de Gaulle, through Gis- 
card to Mitterrand. Fiance does not see 
Europe in the traditional German way, as 
a means of transcending or muffling sus- 
pect nationalism: nor in the British way, 
as a competitor for power and sovereignty. 
France sees the EU as a kind of cue-exten- 
sion of French power and influence. 

According to the Brit- 

ish tabloid demonology, 

France is engaged in a 
plot with Germany to 
render all of Europe as 
cheerlessly standardised 
as an airline breakfast. 

France? The country with 
360 different kinds of 
cheese? Anyone who has 
lived in Ranee, or spoken 


oppose majority voting on foreign 
and security policy; both are against 
bringing internal security issues, such as 
drugs and immigration, into the EU 
treaties proper. The White Paper confirms 
what the French had hoped for. that 


alist ambitions. Hence French disap- 
pointment that Britain’s influence in the 
IGC will be so limited. Influence depends 
on negotiation and Britain’s negotiating 
hand is frozen by the Euro~scepti ca emia 
in the Conservative party. 

On European defence policy, the two 
countries are closer than at any time since 
the Second World War. This is partly the 
fruit of co-operation in the Gulf and 
Bosnia. Chirac has switched away from the 
traditional French policy of pushing for a 
European defence iden- 
tity outside Nato; he 
now wants a European 
defence identity inside 
Nato. Britain and 
France - the only serious 
military powers within 
the European Union - 
are working together 
closely to develop the 
long-moribund Western 
European Union as a 

i person, or read a HilJXOpCJill, LXIJiL European wing of the 
French newspaper, -*-t ■» ^ Atlantic Alliance and 

would find this proposi- JullTOpG C3H D6 t<116 loose security wing of 

ban absurd Anyone who ■%_ . , j /* j the EU. The idea is that 

has worked in Brussels DGSt Way tO detenu the WEU should be 

knows how hard, and , , capable of operating 

craftily. Fiance fights 113X102131 lULGTGStS. separately from Nato, 
within the EU to defend - but with US blessing. 


at length to an articulate 
French pi 


Britain will learn 
from France that 
you can defend 
national interests 
and be a good 
European, that 


The former president Valmy Giscard 
d’Estaing says he has some sympathy for 
British exceptionalism, rooted in a dif- 
ferent histoiy and a different geography. 
But, in the end, he believes Britain is get- 
ting the worst of both worlds. “You have 
aproned the Community but you have never, 
realty convinced yourselves that you want 
to take part in it. We are both very old 
countries, with pride in our cultures. 
Could we survive alone in the modem 
world? Clearly we could not The French 
view is that we must define precisely what 
areas of life we want to keep to ourselves 
and what should be surrendered to the 
Community. The British position is that 
you join, then you complain. Hus is not 
a very creative position, always to be a 
reluctant member." 

President Chirac, making the first 
French state visit for 12 years, has chanced 
the tone of French EU policy. There has 
been none of the Euro-vaporisdng of 
Francois Mitterrand. A United States of 
Europe is off the agenda, even rhetori- 


cs nati onal corner. 

Unlike Britain, Ranee identifies and 
defends national interests while simulta- 
neously believing in European interests 
and the importance of strong European 
institutions, lb Britons, this looks like 
hypocrisy. To the French, it is a sensible 
dualism: an acceptance of the need to 
divide and share political power in a dif- 
fuse and awkward world. France accepts 
marriage with Europe but reserves the 


In the longer term, 
British and French defence ideas may 
diverge. France wants EU summits to have 
direct political control of this newly 
empowered WEU. The Chirac govern- 
ment even talks of the WEU being 
absorbed, some way down the road, into 
a fully-fledged EU defence policy. Both 
ideas go too far for this British govern- 
ment None, the less, the new military 
entente cordiale flourishes in numerous 


right to have affairs on the side. As Gi&- _ways, some public, some very secretive, 
card says, Britain has never, in her heart, including a shadowy nuclear committee, 


accepted the principle of a supranational, 
institutional EU: it has always hankered 
after a looser, more co-operative arrange- 
ment: it wants from Europe not a mar- 
riage, but al most a series of flirtations. 

Bearing in mind this distinction, it is 
interesting to look at the views of the pre- 
sent British and French governments on 
how the EU should develop into the next 
millennium. They are not as far apart as 
one might imagine. The French submis- 
sion to this year’s rolling Inter-Govern- 
mental Conference on EU reform went 
down relatively well in Britain: the British 
White Paper was well received in Paris. 

Britain and France disagree about 
extending majority voting in the Council 
of Ministers (already the rule, not the 
exception). France is in favour, Britain 


which shares Operational information in 
a manner that neither Britain or France 
is prepared to discuss. 

There is, however, one considerable 
sticking point: Economic and Monetary 
Union (EMU). The French political 61ite 
- from the Banque de Ranee to the EtysjSe 
-b determined to posh ahead with the sin- 
gle currency, whatever the dangers. Hie 
French business community seems to 
have swallowed its doubts. French public 
opinion enjoys the grand sweep of the pro- 
ject but does not appear to have grasped 
that it means losing the franc; when this 
is pointed out to them, a large majority of 
Rrnicb people say they are against it 

French officials like to stress the prac- 
tical, rather than Euro-vision aiy argu- 
ments for a single currency: the lower 


interest rates, the currency market 
stability, the boost to trade. It causes 
amusement in Paris that right-wing 
British commentators and politicians 
criticise France for pushing ahead, at 
a time of high unemployment, with the 
“deflationajy” economic medicine 
needed to achieve EMU. Is this 
not precisely what Margaret 
Thatcher did in the early 
1980s? French officials say that 
the EMU-driven reductions in 
public spending and attacks on 
welfare excesses ordered by the 
Chirac government are necessary 
for the long-term health of the 
French economy. 

Former president Giscard is 
adamant that EMU will hap- 
pen - even if the Maastricht 
numbers are not precisely met - 
because the political damage from stop- 
ping the project would be too great. 
Another senior French official says: “It 
will happen. This is a political is 
a financial issue.” 

Put another way, the political momen- 
tum for EMU may have become too 
strong to resist, whatever the practical 
dangers. EMU remains a high-risk ven- 
ture. There is good reason - from a 
Euro-positive or Euro-realist viewpoint - 
for fearing that France and Germ 
overreach and seriously damage support 
for Europe in domestic public opinion. 

A senior French official, hea 
argument rehearsed in Paris recently, dis- 
missed it - affectionately - as typical of 
British attitudes to Europe. “In 1930 the 
French invented the World Cup," he said. 
“Britain scoffed and said it con 
work and anyway we’re the only ones who 
can play football. You joined in 1950. In 
the 1950s we invented the European Cup. 
You wouldn't take part for several 
years. In 1957 two Renchmen 
invented the Common Market. 
Britain said it would never work 
and anyway we’re not interested. 

You joined in 1973. It will be the 
same with the Single Currency. 

When you see it working, you wfll 
join. Yon will feel obliged to 
join. We understand that; we 
respect that; we can wait.” 

A commonly expressed 
French view is that all will 
change after the next British 
election, no matter who wins. 

Britain, under Tbry or Labour, 
wiQ be able to take a more con- 
structive view of Europe. Shared 
cross-Channel interests and atti- 
tudes will come sharply into 
focus. Britain will learn, from 
France, that you can defend 
national interests and be a good 
European; and that Europe is 
sometimes the best way to 
defend national interests. 

Maybe. But it may also be 
that the French dlite. used to 
ignoring their own public when 
it suits them, underestimates 
the effect of the Euro-bile 
pumped into the veins of Britsh 
public opinion in recent years 
by a majority of newspapers 
and a minority of politicians. 
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Chirac and Major: last 
December they signed a 
document which declared 
that the two nations could 
not imagine a threat to 
the vital interests of the 
one which was not also a 
threat to the vital 
interests of the other 
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DIARY 



Mamet stages a 
fashion coup 

David Mamet, the enigmatic and reclu- 
sive Pulitzer prize-winning American 
playwright, is entering the fashion busi- 
ness. This is rather akin to Harold Pin- 
ter setting up a stall at Harvey Nicks. 
Indeed, it is even more bizarre. Mamet 
(below) is a man of few words, most of 
felhem only to be found in the more pro- 
gressive dictionaries. “You don’t like the 
frock, lady? Then f— youl" 

The playwright has hinted at his 
romance with fashion before. In a 
recent edition of Esquire magazine he 
wrote of his “heavy hunting coat, 
labyrinthine with 
pockets original’', a 
garment of “high- 
ticket yet utilitar- 
ian perfection”. 

Those who fear a 
sell-out to materi- 
alism here need not 
worry too much. 
Mamet will not be 
challenging Versace 

■■ on the catwalks just 

veL His collection will be of manly out- 
door wear, sold via advertisements in 
subscription-only publications for 
weapons enthusiasts. (Mamet taas rfus 
own collection of hunting knives.) And 
^ v- _ ii,» Anthes under 


reassuringly wtameiesquc. » 
sense at all. Pressed by the the New 
Yorker magazine for a comment on ms 
new venture, Mamet replied: "I guess 
one could say that over the years 1 seem 
to have extended the area of my mter- 
cst far beyond the realm of the rational. 
As fine a summation of the fashion 
industry as I have heard. 

\ lesson for 
the Royal Mail 

ft’s better fcy post? Not if yon use pre- 
paid envelopes provided ty the Royal 
Mall, as Mafcolra Hudson, headteacher 
ofStEauFsCliOKbofE^WidTrhnaiy 


School in north London, has discovered 
recently to his cost- Letters about a 
forthcoming school journey were sent 
oat to parents in official white and blue 
llrst-dass Royal Mail envelopes given to 
the school by the Royal Mail itself “as 
a goodwill gesture” when a group of chil- 
dren visited the local sorting office. A 
separate sorting office has since 
impounded the envelopes and is con- 
ducting an investigation as to bow the 
school came by them. 

In his new letter to parents, the head 
adds: “Should the Royal Mall snbse- 
qnently try to deliver to you awhite enve- 
lope with ‘Koyal Mail, first class’ on the 
front and St Paul’s name and address 
on the back, particularly if they try to 


surcharge you An- it, you might wish 
politely to refuse it” 


Reigate may offer 
Clark a comeback 

The constituents of Reigate could find 
themselves with an even more contro- 
versial MP at the next election. With Sir 
George Gardiner facing the threat of 
deselection by his local Conservative 
Association for his role as a Euro-rebel 
and his criticism of John Major, the 
association is, I gather, eyeing another 
prominent former Thatch erite. 

Alan Clark, man of letters and man 



about town (below), maintains that giv- 
ing up his Plymouth constituency in 1992 
was a colossal error of judgement and 
he has since been looking fora way back 
into Parliament. He failed to be nomi- 
nated to fight the Newbury by-election 
and was knocked out in the final stages 
for the new seat of Kensington. 

With a majority 
of more than 
17,000, Reigate is a 
seat worth hover- 
ing over, but if this 
comes to nothing 
he can take heart 
from the fact that it 
was 10th time lucky 
for Norman Lam- 
ent in Hatrogate. 



Small wonder 

Reading the recent story about Siamese 
twins born in the US, I noted that the 
spokeswoman at the Salt Lake City Pri- 
mary Children’s Medical Centre was one 
Bonnie Midget All children’s hospitals 
should have such aptly named officials. 


It’s all a question 
of scale 

Ah, the perils of a diarist’s life. Last vveek 
I noted how there was a resurgence of 
viola jokes in classical music circles: eg, 
Why did the viola player marry the 
aocordkmisi? Answer upward mobility. 
So who do I get a letter from? Yep, a 
viola player who married an accordion- 
ist. Embarrassment or what? The 
upwardtymobflePhflTotnkins of Cardiff 
tells me he sat in the viola section of 
Welsh National Opera for 10 years pon- 
dering why viola players were the butt 
of the jokes, and decided that the cel- 
lists were the worst offenders “because, 
I suppose, they were the most envious, 
and they had eveiy reason to be. After 
all, it’s not the size of your instrument, 
it’s what you do with H." 

Eagle Eye 

WfiaBftf 


You've planned pour new business. 
Now write poor business plan. 



Page 18 shows goo how. 

Not West’s comprehensive Business Start -Up Guide covers 
menu & the things you should consider before qclnq it clone. 
Everything from writing a business plan to insurance 

and legal considerations. Call 08 0 0 777 8 88 

For your free copy, till in ; jinn. os- •• c,.„ • \i, .. V,?~ : 

the coupon or co" us on 0S00 777 S3S. 

Better still, why noi contact your local Small Business 
Adviser? With ot feast one in every High Street branch, 


■lip Guide. . 
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More than just abemk 
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New Labour, 
old tales 


S uddenly, (or the Labour Party, it's bua- 

mess as usual: tales of splits, divisions, 

raised voices, jealousies. It is the sam ff 
business that distracted and demoralised 
Labour leaders back through Jim Cal- 
laghan to Hugh GailskclL “Tales" is, of 
course, die operative word. An attentive 
reader of the Sunday papers needed to 
make sense of flatly contradictory reports 
in adjacent columns of the state of Gor- 
don Brown's and Peter Mandelson’s rela- 
tionship. Lobby journalism is enjoying a 
most unwelcome renaissance - using that 
phrase to encompass not just the formal 
and corrupting system of official briefings 
by government and Opposition spokes- 
people to writers and broadcasters sweat- 
ing in the Westminster hothouse, but also 
the wider set of conventions, in which 
quotes are unattributed and the source of 
stories unacknowledged. 

A first reaction to Labour’s recent tra- 
vails might easily be: about time. That the 
Labour Party should have transformed 
itself so far and so last from the squabbling 
and ideologically riven party led by Neil 
Kinnock into a streamlined and unrvocal 
machine was always implausible. That the 
lines have held for as long as they have is 
partly attributable to the convolutions of 
the Conservatives. Labour divisions paled 
as the Conservative Party wailed and 
gnashed and rent its clothes. The Tory gov- 
ernment has lain prone, like the John Hurt 
character in Alien , while the anti-Euro- 
peans burst forth like a monstrous extru- 
sion to scuttle away into the bulkheads of 
nationalism and isolationism. Only this 
weekend one former Tory chancellor 
(Norman Lament) all but called the polit- 
ical commitments of his successor (Ken- 


tence, recklessness and lack of patriotism. 

Labour, however, is now in the firing 
line. It will not do to blame the Tbry 
tabloids or other right-inclining media. 
Their appetite for stories of Labour divi- 
sion is a commonplace of modern British 
politics; the biases of the press may be a 
perennial problem for Labour and (given 
the often frankly reactionary form ot their 
Tbiyism) a puzzle, but there is nothing 
new in them. Labour managers ana 
Labour MPs all know the score. Even the 
most imaginative and aggressive anti- 
Labour political editor has eventually to 
be given ammunition if they are to write 
anything credible. 

So why this new breaking of ranks, this 
relaxation of media discipline among Mr 
Blair's troops? The obvious answer is the 
imminence of power and consequent 
jostling for jobs and influence. It is hard to 
sec much ideology at work here. On what 
political calculus is the retention of child 
benefit for 16- to 18-years-olds more ‘'left- 
wing" (ban some radical reallocation of 
funds to support education and training 
after the ending of compulsory schooling? 

Tony Blair has every justification this 
morning to read the riot act Not for the 
sake of Labour unity, but because we, the 
public waiting for an opportunity to 
remake the political fortunes of the nation, 
deserve better. New Labour, the badge 
says. It ought among other things to 
mean some escape from the incestuous- 
□ess and nar cissism that underpin these 
tales from the Wxfrnmsterriveibank. New 
Labour will only command support if it is 
seen to attend to the daily concerns of 
people out there, for whom personal dif- 
ferences between erstwhile comrades is 


neth Clarke) un-Conservative, and by stupefyingly irrelevant compared with the 
implication convicted his predecessor In need for policy changes addressing real 
that office (John Major) of incompe- lives and real opportunities. 

Censorship and 
sensibility 


T f Mis Virginia Botlomley were a Roman 
J. Catholic, the toughest penance she 
could be set would be to forswear sound- 
bites. Yesterday she gave way to tempta- 
tion again by jumping on the media and 
violence bandwagon given a hehy push at 
Cannes by Dustin Hoffman. The actor, 
who is also a would-be film producer, is 
perfectly entitled to his views - though it 
is not clear, if behaviour is directly influ- 
enced by the screen, why his celebrated 
seduction by Anne Bancroft in 77ic? Grad- 
uate did not inspire a global epidemic of 
slocking unrolling by attractive foctysame- 
thmgs. The minister, however, has respon- 
sibility for public policies and her remark 
that the regulation of screen entertain- 
ment needs “improvement" must be sub- 
ject to a tougher assessment 

Dustin Hoffman's proposition, scarcely 
original, is that film fiction has effects in 
people's behaviour. The film market is 
global thus, he said, what Hollywood pro- 
duces can have effects in places as for from 
California as Dunblane and Tasmania. To 
be fair. Mr Hoffman put his aigument 
inversely: are we saying lhat screen vio- 
lence did not have anything to do with 
these massacres? But even in that form, the 
answer could plausibly be no, these crimes 
were not the work of people unhinged 
from watching too much Terminator. Put 
in [he broadest terms, our values, our 
behaviour, our ways of thinking are influ- 
enced by the stock and flow of images and 
pictures, some of which we derive from film 
and television. One of the great puzzles of 
the 20th century is how, after all these 
decades of motion pictography, wc lack for 
any single or consistent model of what the 


relationship is between our consumption 
of mass media (active and passive) and our 
individual and collective behaviour. 

All Mr Hoffman may have been doing 
was malting a more personal point, that he 
does not like much of the recent output of 
Hollywood There are, though he did not 
make them, serious points about the effect 
on die content of film of the changing ratios 
of domestic (US) and foreign revenues in 
film production - reducing the scope for 
language and place-specific plotting in 
favour of action and universal story-lines. 

As for the Heritage Secretary, she wants 
to condemn “unnecessaiy" violence while 
extolling the recent success of Sense and 
Sensibility, The Madness of png George and 
Co. What she is really saying is that public 
taste is hugely diversified and, thankfully, 
not as easy to predict asproducets and film 
financiers might wish. That taste is shaped, 
in part, by the existence of an o ffici al 
scheme of classification for which, with 
occasional exceptions, there is a good deal 
of public support because, by and large, it 
conforms with public opinion on what con- 
stitutes material suitable for younger view- 
ers. Her veiled threat that tightening (aka 
censorship) may be needed is gratuitous 
because it is unargued. Mrs Bottomley has 
every right to try to shape and lead public 
taste, though her influence would proba- 
bly be larger ff she were a beuer film critic. 
Similarly the actors and actresses who star 
in films. Mr Hoffman has an easy remedy, 
which is to make kinder, gentler films that 
people want to see. By his own admission 
at Cannes the finance and production 
markets are open enough. Let us see what 
be can do as the latest tycoon. 
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The state should learn a 
lesson from private schooling 


Mastered 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR - 

1 learn a BSE reveals systemic failure of government 


Sin Your education correspon- 
dent (analysis, 9 May) highlights 
the major problem facing the 
nation’s education services. The 
two major political parties still 
resolutely refuse to lace the fact 
that our schools need far, for 
more money, and parents are 
going to have to provide it 
Recent education reforms have 
encouraged parental involvement 
and given governors new respon- 
sibility. These are meaningless if 
a degree of real financial auton- 
omy is denied them. The model 
for these reforms was perhaps the 
practice in independent schools. 

The parallel breaks down 
because governors there are in 
full control of their budgets, both 
income and expenditure, and 
parents agree to pay for the ser- 
vice they expect to receive. By 
comparison, state school gover- 
nors are seriously handicapped 
and parents understandably 
resentful whenever asked to pay 
for what they have been led to • 
believe was a “free'’ service. - 

Your correspondent reveals 
that Britain spends a lower per- 
centage of national income on 
education than other European 
nations. Does this statistic take 
into account the enormous sum 
parents voluntarily pay for private 
education in this country? A 
Labour administration’s avowed 
intent to end the Assisted Places 
Scheme, and the Charity Com- 


misaon’s ruling over the tax relief 
status of educational trusts 
together have grave economic 
implications, however. Have the 
politicians seriously considered 
the cost impact of a substantial 
volume of children - perhaps 
many tens of thousands - being 
suddenly transferred into the 
state system? 

Contrary to a popular miscon- 
ception, private schools, saving 
the country the cost of educating 
over Half a million children, have 
contributed enormously to the 
wealth and benefit of the nation. 
Every threat to their survival wfll 
prove very costly. Perhaps it 
might actually be cheaper to 
encourage, support and, as . in 
many countries, positively- sub- 
sidise them. 

Paddy Heazell 
Snape, Suffolk 

Sir: What has gone wrong with 
our education system? A 
teacher's career spans about 38 
years, from age 22 to 60. This 
means there are few teachers in 
post who were trained before 
195S. Conservative governments 
have held power for about 70 per 
cent of this time. We are now told 
that the trainers have got it 
wrong, but what have previous 
Secretaries of State done about 
it? It would appear, very little. 

Jonathan Gardiner 
Desbo rough. Northamptonshire 


Sin Peter Robb (Letters, May 10) members interests for this and 
s right- the BSE crisis has high- other committees relating to the 
light ed the responsibility of gov- food industry, which woukl eMbk 


eminent to manage risk, and to 
ensure that it has accurate infor- 
mation to help it do tins. How- 
ever, the Government foils to 
ensure the independence of its 
advisory c o mmi t t ees. The Spongi- 
form Encephalopathy Advisory 
Committee does not meet in pub- 
lic. It is under no obligation to 
publish its advice, nor to put an 
annual report before Parliament. 
The public have no rights of 
access to the agendas, research 
papers or minutes of ths com- 
mittee. Nor are there registers of 

Nations united 
Ly shared grief 

Sir. As fin Australian locked and 

troubled by tire massacre of 35 
people in Tasmania, I am writing 
to tell the people of Britain how 
touched we have been by their 
many messages of understa n di ng , 
and by the news that a service for 
the vic ti m s w as held at St dement 
Danes. We were appalled by the 
events at Dunblane and we know 
that your expressions of regret are 
more than stock phrases of inter- 
national condolence. Let us hope 
that for both our countries real 
progress, in the form of much 
stricter gun control, will grow 

from these senseless ads. 

Penelope Lttixe 
Paddington, NSW, Australia 


us to see whether the committee 
had been “captured” by vested 
interests. Scientists who dissent 
from the prevailing view are am- 
ply not appointed. 

In these circumstances how can 
we have any confidence that the 
advice which the Government is 
given is broad enough to allow 
them to manage risks on our 
behalf? We urgently need a new 
body of public law. A possible 
model is tbe po^-war “access laws" 
in the United States. These laws 

are designed to prevent the capture 


ised interests, m require balance in 

thefr membership, to give the pub- 
lic right of access to meetings and 
d fymnMite and to provide safe- 
guards against conflicts of in teresL 
Such laws would, of course, indude 
a Freedom of Information Act 
The BSE crisis illustrates not 
just a specific failure by a gov- 
ernment but a systemic failure. 
Unless radical reforms axe intro- 
duced that provide a proper 
framework of accountability, 
more such disaster are inevitable. 

Andrew Puddephait 
Director, Charter S8 
London EC1 


Long-distance look at Vermeer 


Bupa subscribers will pay for loss of NHS beds 


Sir: Whatever the potential 
loss of income to the NHS 
from the Bupa Health Fond 
(“Loss of Bupa patients Vill 
mean NHS cuts’ ”, 11 May), 
Bupa subscribers have many 
reasons why they should be 
concerned at the restrictions 
imposed upon them by this 
new scheme. 

There are currently 800 or so 
hospitals in both the private and 
NHS sectors that provide facili- 
ties for private patients. These 
are well distributed across the 
country. A patient wishing private 
care can almost certainly find it 
locally in conjunction with a local 


consultant recommended by the 
GP. 

Those who have tbe need to be 
dose to an intensive care unit mil 
be better provided for in an NHS 
bed, for that facility is normally 
closer at hand than in an inde- 
pendent unit Other very spe- 
cialised facilities may only be 
available in this way. 

If Bupa subscribers are 
restricted to 150 “selected” inde- 
pendent hospitals, the sub- 
scribers’ choices may be further 
limited. If urological operations 
are only performed in a local unit 
that is not on Bupa’shst, it is no 
good taking one’s prostate prob- 


lem to tbe Bupa selected unit that 
does not have this speciality. 

Private medical insurance is 
there to assist a subscriber to 
obtain medical care from a spe- 
cialist and hospital of choice at 
a convenient time. The Bupa 
Health Fund takes away the first 
two elements of choice, and the 
choice of time will disappear as 
the 150 hospitals become fully 
booked with travelling Bupa 
subscribers. 

Robin Loveday FRCA 
President, Hospital Consultants 
and Specialists Association 


How much is that doggy in the car-boot? 


if odern writers don’t deal with 

IV1 anything as mundane as car- 
boot sales," said a critic the other day. 
Rubbish! I have recently been work- 
ing on an anthology of fiction devoted 

to that very subject. The book, which 
is called Car Boot Tales and is due to 
come out in the autumn, contains 
short stories from all over the coun- 
try set in the strange underworld of 
the car-boot entrepreneur, Here, as a 
taster, is a story which the author 
calls “Take Me to Tbur Loss Leader”. 

You could tell at first sight that the tall 
man in the sheepskin jacket bad a 
price for everything. L mean, even the 
sheepskin jacket had a price-tag on it! 
1 heard a bloke once gp up to him and 
say. “How much for the sheepskin 
jacket?” And the tall ihin man looked 
at the price-tag and said, “Sony - 
there’s been some mistake — these are 
the dry-cleaning instructions!” 

And they both laughed. 

And then the tali man sold it to the 
bloke for 50 quid. 

Anyway, it wasn’t coats I was after, 
it was Staffordshire china. 1 thought I 
knew a hit about china, having inher- 
ited a couple of books about antiques 
from my auntie, and 1 fancied I could 
spot a bargain. And this thin tall man 
had a lot of Staffordshire china for 
sale, all of it priced quite reasonably 



MILES KINGTON 


- except for the pair of spaniels at 
£6,000. Everything else was less than 
£100 but the spaniels were £6,000. 

“Is this is a misprint?” I said, first 
time 1 saw them. 

“The spaniels?” he said, without 
looking up. “No, that’s the price. Six 
thousand nicker.” 

3 loL" 

“That's 6.000 the pair, not each.” 
“They're not worth 6,000 quid 
either way.” I said. 

“Then don't buy them,” he said. 
And I didn’t. I bought one or two 
other things from him. at good prices, 
but I didn’t even think of buying the 
spaniels. At the same lime. I couldn't 
stop thinking about them. I couldn’t 
sec why they were different from the 
other stuff. And he wouldn’t tell me. 
“Special, they are. Verv speciaL" 
“What’s special about them?” 
“The price.” 

“What else?” 


He didn't answer. 1 pored over my 
reference books, but I couldn’t find 
anything about extremely rare or 
unusual Staffordshire spaniels. Every 
week I went to the car-boot sale, be 
was there and so were the spaniels. 

“Is that price negotiable on the 
spaniels?” I asked him. 

He thought for a moment. 

“Give me a price,” he said. 

I looked at the spaniels. 

“Fifty quid." 

He said nothing. 

“Each.”* I said. 

He smiled then, and said: "Tell you 
whaL HI come down to £5500.” 

“£120 and that’s my Iasi offer.” 

“£5300.” 

There didn't seem to be a deal on, 
so Heft it there. But I was shaken by 
the whole encounter. First, I had 
□ever ever left off haggling with a gap 
of £5,000 between my price and the 
other man’s price. Second, the bloke 
had come down in price by £700. £700! 
That was more than I had ever paid for 
anything in my life. Blimey O'Riley. I 
bought a small china cottage off him 
for a very reasonable price and left the 
spaniels, and their mystery, behind. 

Next time I went to the car-boot 
sale, he wasn’t there. A bit after that, 
I stopped going to sales altogether, 
wheal got engaged to be married and 
we started buying new furniture on 


Sunday instead. But I bumped into 
the tall thin bloke in a pub ayear later 
and I recognised him straightaway. 
He remembered me, too. 

“Tve stiD got those spaniels,” he said. 

“Not suradsed, at that price,” I said. 
“Tell me, now much are they really 
worth?” 

“Between you and me- about 50 
quid." 

“Then why ...?” 

“Price them at £6,000? Because it 
makes everything else on the stall 
seem so reasonable, of course. When 
I marked those spaniels up from £50 
to £6,000 1 knew I’d never sell them. 
But my volume of sales on everything 
else doubled. Psychology, mate.” 

He paused. 

“I remember,” he said, “you 
offered me £120 for them. I was 
tempted. Gawd, I was tempted But 
then I thought - no, I don’t want to 
diddle Axis bloke, because they're 
not worth even that So I didn’t” 

He took a draught from his pint 

“Anyway,” he said, “Td have felt a 
bit stupid coming down from five and 
a half grand to a hundred quid. Know 
what 1 mean?” I started going to car- 
boot sales again the next year. Saw the 
man again. Bought tbe spaniels off 
him for £80. But I didn’t make an 
offer for his china shepherd, priced at 
£7,000. 


Hampshire 

Blake’s druids 

Sin Tbe Church of Scotland is 
d r opp in g “Jerusalem" from its new 
hymnal because Blake said “Eng- 
land” when be should have said 
“Britain”, not because it is saying 
“no” in answer to the first verse. 
Although it cannot be proved, 
there is absolutely no reason why 
Jesus should nor have come to 
Britain during bis “afoot” years. 

James Samuel Cole (letter, 8 
May) is wrong to claim that 
Blake’s hymn is based on the 
British Israelite myth. His ideas 
were the opposite and came from 
the 18th-century Celtic revival. 
He believed the patriarchs of the 
Old Testament were descended 
from the druids of Britain. Before 
we pronounce Blake “loony” we 
should keep an open mind. The 
great strength of his question 
“And did those feet ...?* is that 
nobody knows the answer. 

The Rev Gordon StraCHan 
Edinburgh 

Sounding off 

Sir. Leo Chapman writes (Let- 
ters, 10 May ) that the En g li s h 
alphabet has only one consonant 
(V) that has one sound, cannot 
be produced by other combina- 
tions of letters and is never silent. 
Even the letter *V fails this test 
the combination “ph” fo 
“Stephen” is pronounced V. 

Charles Rogers 
Milton Keynes 


..Sir: Although we had no tickets 
booked weeks in advance, gain- 
ing admission, to the Vermeer 
exhibition (Letters, 8 May, 10 
May) was not the problem; file 
crowds, especially around mid- 
day, certainly were. Never before 
had we seen people with opera 
glasses at an exhibition frying to 
get a glimpse of the pictures over 
other people in front of them. 

A strong reason behind moch- 
pablicised and marketed exhibi- 
tions like the Cdzanne and the 
Vermeer is not to give an appre- 
ciative public the diance to enjoy 
pictures normally dispersed all 
over the worid, but to generate 
as much extra revenue as possi- 
ble for insufficiently funded 
institutions. 

The lesson is simple: take tbe 
usually excellent catalogue dis- 
playing the latest state of 

How to put a 
borough in order 

Sin The reaction of Tories from 
John Major to Dame Shirley 
Porter on the Magill report into 
Westminster’s “homes for votes” 
scandal shows a massive differ- 
ence between Labour and the 
Conservatives. 

When Labour has a problem, 
it tackles it. Labour both nation- 
ally and locally has been unequiv- 
ocal in condemning the poor 
practices and wrongdoings of the 
past in Lambeth. The Labour 
group on Lambeth council voted 
to set up the independent inquiry 
by Elizabeth Appleby QC and 
when she reported back, we 
entirely accepted her findings as 
well as the separate recommen- 
dations made by the district audi- 
tor, and put into action a radical 
programme to turn the council 
around. 

The Tories in Westminster and 
nationally should learn from 
Lambeth’s experiences. 

Councillor Jim Dickson 
Leader, Lambeth Labour Group 
London SW2 


Zero for timing Devilish Darwin 


Sin While agreeing with Alan 
dark’s rejoinder to your Spitfire 
article (8, 11 May) may I point out 
that even he doesn’t get all the 
fects right? The Japanese Zero 
indeed had do American proto- 
type, but it was also not “devel- 
oped from Russian La-5s cap- 
tured in Manchuria” after they 

gave the Japanese a “bad time” in 

the K hal k in Go! border war. 
KhaUon Gol took place over the 
stunner of 1939, a few months 
after the Zero’s first flight, and the 

La-5 first flew in early 1942, some 
three years later. 

Semyon Lavochkin’s La-5, like 
the Spitfire and the Zero, is an 
example of national “style"- in this 
case frantic and inspired improvi- 
sation - but that is another story. 

Evan Mawdsley 
department of Modem History 
University of Glasgow 


Sir: I refer to the article bv 
Andrew Brown (“Our God-given 
domi nion”, 9 May), The inter- 
esting question is not whether the 
universe was created by a 
supreme being (for there can be 
no argument about that). The 
interesting question is, if the uni- 
verse was created by a supreme 
being, is that being good or evil? 
Can any of your readers think of 
a more devilish, ingenious, me ans 
of bringing about ma nkin d than 
by Darwinian evolution? 

Richard Wilton 
Department of Psychology. 

University of Dundee 

Past letters to Letters to the ' ' 
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research, study it carefully at 
home, and enjoy the pictures 
later at their normal place of, 
exhibition whenever you have - 
chance. 

Monika Jafri 
London E9 

Sin The complaints prompted by 
the difficulties of viewing the 
paintings at the Vermeer exhibi- 
tion echo something I have long 
felt about all major exhibitions. 
Why do the organisers insist on 
hanging works at head height, 
where only those closest to them 
can see them in totol By raising 
the average height by 12 or 15 
inches all but tbe largest canvases 
could be comfortably viewed by 
the great majority of visitors even 
on the most crowded days. 

Ronald Clark 
London E4 

Abuse: playing 
to the voters 

Sin In your report “Summit to 
crack down on abusers" (11 
May) you quote from the Secre- 
tary of State for Wales's letter 
“Whenever abuse of children in 
public care occurs it naturally 
gives rise to a strong public reac- 
tion. As a government we need 
to be seen to be respond ing to 
this appropriately.” 

I have not seen the frill text of 
his letter, but it does not appear 
to have occurred to bins that the.* 
public duty of care requires the' ’ 
Government to act to remedy the 
situation. What he is concerned 
with is that the Government 
should be “seen" to be respond- 
ing to the public reaction. In 
other words, he pays regard to 
the electoral implications, and 
expects, perhaps rightly, the 
Prime Minister and Cabinet to 
have the same narrow view, 
rather than a concern to protect 
children from future abuse. 

Peter Reynolds 
Southport 
Merseyside 
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There are worse injustices than ‘ageism’ 

It makes sense for companies to keep mixed-age workforces, but not at the expense of jobs for the young 

flir M — J L m.m 


W hy, only a month ago, writing an 
updated version of Gulliver's aged 
StruJdbruggs, I warned of the inevitable rise 
of our own gerontocracy. I predicted we 


I - V — — — » J/IVUIWIWU wc 

would soon see a grey-power putsch, but I 
did not expect ray words to be followed by 
acnon quite so soon. For today sees the 
launch of a major campaign to outlaw 
ageism. The Employers Forum on Age will 
unfurl its banners with the aid of Howard 
Dawes, Deputy Governor of the Bank of 
England, and other assorted illuminati of 
industry. They want to change the hearts and 
minds of employers, encourage them to 
employ the over-fifties, and some want a 
legal ban on discrimination by age - a pol- 
ity Labour is firmly com mi tted to. 

This is the apotheosis of the monstrous 
post-war baby-bulge generation. AH our fives 
we have swept all before us with die sheer 
bulk of our buying power. It started in the 
very cradle - wasn't the NHS created in 
order to give birth to us and keep us alive 
longer than ever? When we were teenagers, 
all of society had to undergo our personal 
teenage rebellion with us. Now as our half 
century hoves into view, here we come! No- 
one is going to eariy-retire us forcibly, oh no. 
We intend to keep rocking and rolling, shak- 
ing and moving until we drop. 

Tbday the new Employers Forum on Age 
will present a moving case. They estimate 
some one million over-fifties are looking for 
jobs but with little sucoess. In 1975 almost 
all men aged 55-65 were in work: last year 
that figure was down to just 60 per cent 


Most organisations set out on an orgy of 
downsizing during the recent recession - 
promoted by those pernicious kwik- fixers, 
the management consultants. They were the 
hit men who came in for a couple of weeks 
to shoot down short-term costs and get the 
hell out with very fat cheques before any 
cons equences came home to roost. Down- 
sizing accelerated the rale at wbkh the over- 
fifties were defenestrated into eariy-retire- 
menL The worst case has been the finance 

si^el^90, with an’ estimated 155,000 sdll 
to come by the year 2000. “There is virtn- 
afly no one left in the industry over 50," says 
BIFU, the finance union. 

The Employers Fbrom has salutatory 
ezapies of where it went too far -where no- 
cme with eaperience was left and companies 
lost their memories. The ddBs shortage was 
worsened by this wanton jettisoning of 
experienced older workers. 

Some employers are realising their mis- 
take: Nationwide B uilding Society, which 
recently merged with Angha, “rationalised*’ 
its workforce and rid itself of all its over- 
fifties. “But research has shown that certain 
groups of customers prefer to be served by 
mature staff; who have both key skills and 
experience,” they found. So now they have 
set about recruiting older people again. 

Glaxo Wellcome found that employing 
the brightest and best young graduates with 
the freshest research background was not 



ft is sad for fit 50-year-olds 
to find themselves on the 
scrap-heap. Sad, but not 
calamitous 


job. It need not pay as much, but just some- 
thing to bring in a bit and keep him busy. 
Nochance. 

No one wants him, with all bis experience, 
even at a cheaper rate. Young managers pre- 
fer not to supervise older people, who 
remind them of their parents and undermine 
their sense of authority. In aixy case, they find 
older people boring, incomprehensible and 
not fun to have around. Prejudice runs deep. 

New it must make sense for companies 
to keep a mixed-age workforce. They need 
that continuity and memory, and aH the fore- 
sight that comes from remembering past dis- 
asters. But that is something employers will 
discover by trial and error- or maybe with 
the help of a new wave of mega-expensive 
management consultants charged with the 


enough. They also needed experienced 
people who had seen past products through 


from research to delivery -older people who 
would “get on with the real job in hand”, 
without jostling for the boardroom. WH 
Smith found that workers in their twenties 
had a four times higher turnover than older 
workers; and it was costing them £2,500 a 
time to recruit and train each one. Now they 
by to hire older workers who stay longer. 

Early retirement can look Hke an attrac- 
tive option to a 50-year-old without pro- 
motion prospects, u he is earning, say, 
£30,000, he migh t be offered a £30,000 lump 
sum, plus a £L5,000-a-year inflation-linked 
pension. He pays off the rest of his mort- 
gage and sets off confidently to find another 


a whole new panoply of dtsaxmmatibn law, 
with accompanying tribunals? Is failure to 
employ an older person really as pernicious 
as discrimination on the grounds of sex, race 
or disability? I think not Hue, you can no 
more help your age than your colour. But you 
have had your turn at bang young, and they 
wQl have their turn at being old. 

It is sad for fit 50-year-olds to find them- 
selves on the scrap heap. But the chances 
are you have a home, your children are 
grown, you have a small income and your 
status as an ex-wbalever-you-were gives 
you some continuing identity. Retirement is 
respectable and life is full of enjoyable and 
useful things to do outside the worid of paid 


work. Sad, but not calamitous. Gangs of 
alienated unemployed 50-year-oids do not 
roam the streets mugging old ladies and 
spray-painting their tags on bus shelters. 

Compare the fate of the oldies with the 
young who can't get their first job: even 
those with qualifications find it bard. They 
have nothing, lingering on in a perpetual 
adolescent limbo without status or meaning. 
In allocating scarce jobs, these desperate 
cases are in greater need than the early 
retired. The Labour Force Survey lists the 
unemployed —registered or not -who have 
sought work in the last month: 16- to 19- 
year- olds have a 17.1 per cent unemploy- 
ment rate. Fifty- to 64-year-olds have only 
a 7 per cent rale. 

Of course, employment is not a zero sum 
game. The job offered to a 50-year-oJd office 
worker would not necessarily go to an 
inner-city kid with a reading age of seven. 
Those campaigning for the rights of older 
workers say, aggrieved, that there is no rea- 
son why we should not care about the job 
prospects of both the young and the old. 
Why choose? But enforcing laws - or even 

okterw^ers -^^^^TSe^uraber of 
jobs for the young. 

It is a fine (and rarish) sight to see the 
best of B ritish industry on parade for a 
good cause. But is the right of the bulge- 
baby generation to bave-it-all-for-ever tire 
best way for these great and good indus- 
trialists to expend their precious energies 
and sympathies? 


OJ should 
not be a 
black idol 


ANOTHER VIEW 


‘ Donu Kogbara 


I can’t speak for eveiy member of 
the black community about OJ 


J. the black community about OJ 
Simpson's visit to Britain. Some 
regard OJ as an untarnished hero 
and are convinced that be is inno- 
cent Some describe him as a sell-out 


and coconut (brown outside, white 
inside). They feel that OJ was never 


inside). They feel that OJ was never 
black enough, citing his inter-racial 
marriage and rumours that he never 
socialised much with follow blacks 
once he had made it. 

My feelings are mixed. I'm terri- 
bly proud of this handsome black 
man. who, despite humble begin- 
nings, strived and made it Big within 


highly competitive arenas like Hol- 
lywood and American sporting life. 
In this sense, OJ is a wonderful role 
model. He has shown us all that it 


is possible to reach the dazzling 
peaks, whatever your origins and 


How to hold China in our hands 


The transfer of sovereignty over Hong Kong is an opportunity for bridge-building with P eking , argues Robin Cook 


'C'orget for a moment the strident 
.F debate over loss of sovereignty to 


I debate over loss of sovereignty to 
Brussels. Discussion of foreign pol- 
icy a year from now mil be pre- 
occupied with a transfer of British 

BriUfe^^Hged^ty rieaty andby the 
Joint Declaration to return sever- 


r; 


eignty over Hong Kong to China. It 
wfll be a historic moment for both 
Hong Kong and China, bat it ought 
also to proride a valuable opportu- 
nity for the modern work! to pierce 
the growing insularity of press and 
political debate in Britain. 

Viewed from the other ride of the 
globe, o»ir present an^t over whether 
we can bear to worfcwitfrour imme- 

fruhiretoun^stan^^mdcSh^foe 
industrial and economic challenge 
from the Bit East Every year China 
is adding to its industrial workforce 
the equivalent of the population of a 
decent-sized European country. 
Shanghai alone probably contains 
more construction sites fear commer- 
cial and industrial development than 
the whole of Britain. The poten tial of 
the Chinese economy is awesome. 

It is false antithesis to say Britain 
is required to make a choice between 
trade with China and commitment to 




Safe passage 
to China: 
Britain must 
protect 
Hong Koi^fs 
booming 
economy, 
democratic 
structures and 
human rgghts jn 
the transfer of 
sovereignty 


Photograph: FT 




Hong Kong. For the present, Hong 
Kong itself is much more important 


to our economy, taking three times 
more exports and accounting for 10 
times as much British investment as 
the whole of China. In the longer 
term, a successful transfer of the sov- 
ereignty of Hong Kong, on terms 
that genuinely protect the human 
rights of the people and the pros- 
perity of their economy, will enable 
Hong Kong to be Britain’s bridge to 
riima rather than a barrier to polit- 
ical understanding. 

The Joint Declaration signed by 
Mrs Thatcher in 1984 is based on the 

principle that, after transfer of sov- 
ereignty, Hong Kong and China wiD 


be “one country but two systems 
The treaty confers on Hong Kong 
the right to maintain its distin ctive 
legal, economic, and political systems 
for 50 years after transfer. 

The unease that can be beard in 


Hong Kong arises from doubt s over 
whether two such radically different 


systems can realty co-exist within one 

country. The degree of difference is 


illustrated by the case history of Han 
Deng Rang, who was im pris o ned for 
leading a march of railway workers to 
Tiananmen Square in support of a 
student demonstration. In an experi- 
ence shared by other dissidents, he 

aypl ufiyl hi p a er jy n in a l «arf- 

fering from TB and two months later 
had caqgbt the infection. He was 
released when thought to be dying but 
saved by the invitation of tire AFL- 
CTO to America, where he received 
treatment H irimfipg the removal of 
one tang. Hundreds of others arrested 
in the crackdown after Tiananmen 
are still in prison with sentences 
stretching into the nest century. 

China is anxious to take the place 
in the world community to which its 
size and growing economic power 
entitle it Representations from the 
world community on faiman rights 
therefore can have an effect As a 
result of repeated exchanges with 
international jurists, court procedure 
from next year will be based cm the 
presu mp t i on of innocence and the 
separation of the function of judge 
from that of prosecution. The British 


consul in Peking BprovidBng rare help 

despite the familiar 
British government to undermine 
their work by eroding their budget 
Yet it is not so much pressure 
from outside China as pressure from 
within their own economy that may 
force the pace on human rights. 
China is deliberately targeting joint 


The Tories must give 
to Hong Kong some 
of the energy they 
invest in Europe 


ventures in hi-tech sectors to pro- 
mote technology transfer, but such 
industries also promote a culture of 
innovation and information ex- 
change. The different rates of eco- 
nomic growth across China have 
produces hundreds of millions of 
migrant workers escaping control of 


the localised structures of the party, 
and also provoked an increasing 
need for regional pluralism. Even a 
Marxist -perhaps especially a Marx- 
ist - would be obliged to recognise 
that such huge, economic and social 
forces must force change on apolit- 
ical structure of hierarchical disci- 
pline and centralised authority. 

The contradiction between the dif- 
ferent degrees of economic and civil 
freedoms is demonstrated by the fate 
of XI Yang, a Hong Kong-based 
reporter serving 12yeais in a Chinese 
prison fix “stealing state secrets”, 
which in this case is thought to be a 
reference to his speculation on the 
size of China’s foreign reserves. It is 
hard to see how repression of such 
basic financial journalism can survive 
the emer^ng financial markets or the 
construction of the new multi-storey 

stock exchange in Shanghai- 

In the meantime it is essential that 


Britain leaves in place in HongKong 
democratic structures that will help 


democratic structures that win help 
to preserve its differences. The cen- 
tral outstanding issue of whether 
such structures wQl survive Britain’s 


departure revolves around the future 
of the Legislative Council. 

Chris Patten was appointed Gov- 
ernor by John Major with a deliber- 
ate intention of signalling a break 
from what was perceived as Foreign 
Office appeasement of China. As 
Governor he has taken advantage of 
his remoteness from Central Office 
to pursue impeccable social democ- 
rat policies, dramatically increasing 
official spending on health and edu- 
cation and improving pension pro- 
vision. It is tempting to contrast the 
evident popularity that such policies 
have brought him in Hong Kong, 
with the unpopularity of his col- 
leagues at home who have followed 
the reverse policies. 

Chris Patten’s popularity in China 
is another matter. Shortly after his 
arrival he announced new arrange- 
ments for election to a more demo- 
cratic LegCo without even visiting 
Peking. The calculation was that 
Peking would be sucked along in the 

nevTmmtgemeotif^is establish ed 
fact It has proved a miscalculation. 


China has ever since persisted in its 
determination to scrap the LegCo 
elected on arrangements to which it 
did not agree and to replace it with 
an appointed LegCo. 

Such a step would be bad for the 
people of Hong Kong, who would see 
their democratic choice of countiDots 
overturned and international business 
confidence dented. It would be bad 
also for China, as the message broad- 
cast by the wodd media gathered for 
the transfer ceremony would be dom- 
inated by the removal of elected rep- 
resentatives and would reinforce a 
repressive image of China. It would 
be bad, too, for Britain, who would be 
seen by the world to have left Hong 
Kong without ensuring the survival of 
democratic structures. 

The present Conservative gov- 
ernment cannot wash their hands of 
their responsibility for the future of 
a LegCo elected under arrange- 
ments which they approved. If the 
Conservatives insist on remaining in 
office for the last year before the , 
transfer of sovereignty, they must i 
devote to HongKong at least a frac- 
tion of the energy they invest in their 
divisions over Europe. In particular, 
they must explain how they propose 
to put back on the rails a through 
tram for democracy in Hong Kong 
beyond the handover ceremony. 


peaks, whatever your origins and 
despite the racism that still scars 
most black people's existences. 

Having said this, OJ was also a 
regular wife -beater. The heart-rend- 
ing, frightening tapes of Nicole 
Simpson begging her enraged hus- 
band for mercy are a matter of pub- 
lic record. I'm not sure whether or 
not OJ killed her. Like many Mack 

^ le in this countxy and the States, 
uctantty suspect that he was 
capable of it But a man isn't nec- 
essarily guilty of premeditated mur- 
der just because he has a violent 
streak. And the LA prosecutor's 
office, by doing damned silly things 
like putting a trade, white trashy neo- 
Naa policeman on the witness stand, 
failed to make its case against OJ. 

1 would have acquitted OJ. And 
1'xn intensely irritated by the view 
that he should have been electric- 
chaired orjailed for life, even though 
guilt could not be proven. Still, OJ 
was - during his tnal - revealed to 
be a dangerous character whose 
smooth, chivalrous, public image 
did not match the private hell 
through which he pul his family. In 
this sense, that he represents 
hypocrisy, misogyny and app alling 
brutality, he is a dreadful role model 
So black Britons face a dilemma. 
This man has not been found guilty 
of anything except marital violence, 
which be may now sincerely regret 
Hehas,msomeways,beenashimng 
example and he has suffered unjusti- 
fied abuse from the Mute media. 

So should we hang out the dags 
and treat him like a flawed brother 
who deserves praise and support as 
much as criticism, or should we turn 
our backs on him on the basis that 
we deserve a better representative? 

I am a great believer in forgive- 
ness, so I don’t flunk that OJ should 
be ostracised. But much is required 
of those who put themselves forward 

to Eean idofwith feet of clay™^ 
Black people in Britain should 
have the confidence to set him aside 
and seek out heroes with higher 
standards. 


The writer is shadow foreign secretory. 


The writer is a reporter on the BBC’s 
forthcoming series ‘Black Britain ’. 


If you sponsor Shomita, 
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How would you spend the health service budget? 
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»c\\ 7 e\e been here for four 
YY days, and I don’t think I 
would be in a position to make an 
intelligent, informed and educated 
decision about aitything.” 

It’s not surprising mat Fml May- 
nard feels confused. It’s not every 
day that a 44-year-oid shop manager 

is given the task of deciding how the 
NHS should spend its money. 

PM1 is not alone. There are 15 oth- 
ers who share the task. They areon 
a Citizens' Jury, asked to decide the 
health service’s priorities. Usually 
doctors and politicians do this job 
and we moan when they 
wrong. But when we take on the 
responsibility, how do we fare. 
Could such panels realty play a use- 
ful role in deciding public pofiqtf 
What share of NHS spending 


non-life Ua®ateair«ailmenisaich as 
hernias and hip replacements, rather 
rhap on ^TivyrMBi treatments for 
more threatening conditions such as 

childhood cancer? „ 

The people in the room know all 
about toe last question: tins Citizens 
Jury is assembled in Huntingdon — 
where Cambridge and Huntingdon 
Health Commission famously 
refused treatment to Quid B. 

For four days, spread over a 


week, the jury wrestles with the 
issues. It interviews witnesses rang- 
ing from Ron Znnmem, the author- 
ity’s director of public health (unre- 
pentant over tire authority’s decision 
on Child B) to a cardiologist pre- 
senting the pros and cons of differ- 
ent paceznakera. Jurors see patients 
who have benefited from both com- 
plex and simple treatments, and a 
GP fundholder who wants the pub- 
lic and patients to cany the can a bit 
“Why on earth," he asks, “should I 
be making all these Woody difficult 
decisions about priorities without 
any help from yon 1017" 

Leaping figures from the' Royal 
College of Physicians and. the 
National Association of Health 
Authorities contest the case for hav- 
ing a national framework for prior- 
ities or leaving choices entirely to 
doctors and ma na gers. 

Involving the public in deasjon- 
makmg is not eaty. The Cambridge 
and Hunting don Commission has 
tried harder than most It has held 
patient discussion groups. It pubh- 
Ses its purchasing plans and fee- 


Involving the public in 
pdicy-maMng is not 
easy. A Citizens’ Jury 
could offer the NHS 
a solution, writes 
Nicholas Timmins 


funded by the left-leaning Institute 
Of Public Policy Research, the idea’s 
chief advocate in Britain. 

This first attempt enjoys mixed 
success. The jury struggles hard to 
understand how the NHS actually 
works, let alone how it should work. 
Even when offered all the levers of 
power, the jury doesn’t want to 
take them. High regard for expert 
opinion - doctors, managers, pub- 
lic health specialists -remains. 


the public view into the commission, 
rather than just the view of pressure 
groups,” be says. He suspects it 
would be of most help for value- 
laden areas: for example, who should 


rmnwi] 
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to i&ciiss them. At one meeting two 
people turned up and at another 
£out 40 - although onty two of 
theri. Dr Znnmern calculates, were 


not from patient pressure groups. 
The local Multiple Sderosis Society, 
for example, may be adamant that 
£101000 per patient should be spent 
on Beta-interferon, a new drug that 
reduces the frequency of relapses 
but does not overall slow the 
progress of the disease. The public, 
he argues, might feel the £150,000 
the authority wiD spend on that this 
year would be better allocated to hip 
replacements, cancer treatment or 
other proven therapies. He wants 
help on such questions but the pub- 
lic isn’t keen to oblige. 

In a health service where author- 
ities are appointed, not elected, how 
is the pubfic’s voice to be heard? The 
Citizens’ Jury is the latest attempt to 
bring m the public’s voice. It is 


The jury opts - by 15 to 1 - for 
the public to be consulted and for 


a national framework for priorities. 
But 14 out of 16 would prefer guide- 
lines, rather than binding directives 
that this or that treatment should be 
completely excluded. Local flexi- 
bility, both for purchasing authori- 
ties, doctors and individual cases 


remains key. The jury believes 
proven treatment for relatively 


proven treatment for relatively 
minor ailments should take the bulk 
Of the budget - 60 per cent - but 
money should still go on the uncer- 
tain and heroic. Otherwise today’s 
experimental treatment would never 
be tomorrow’s routine. 

By the mid, Dr Zimmern - who 
argues that “there are no right or 
wror^dedszOTs F ofltyJ^itanateded' 
shms -is ingjressed. "Inis does look 
like one way of getting feet&adc of 


social as much as medical judge- 
ments may have to be made. 

But a clear difference of view 
emerges over the influence such 
jurie s should have. Anna Coote, the 
IPPR’s senior researcher, argues a 
jury should be given an explanation, 
if a commission rejects its recom- 
mendations. Dr Zimmern says that 
can’t be done. The commission 
doesn't separately explain to the 
professionals why their view on 
something is rejected. It is the com- 
mission’s statutoiy duty, he aigues, 
to decide. In that case, Ms Coote, 
counters, how can aityone know the 
commission has taken the jury’s 
view seriously? 

It is an argument for another day. 
Dr Zimmern is left with a sense that 
a Citizens’ Jury may indeed be an 
effective way of injecting the public 
view. “What I am not sure of” he 
says, contemplating a £13,000- 

£20,000 bill, which the commission 

has not had to meet “is whether they 
are cost-effective, in terms both of 
the time and the money they take.” 


L«le Shomita is itst six years old and me orty We 
shes known is one of hunget poverty and disease But by 
the wne she has eftidran ol her own. this could be a very 
<£ltareni story. 

It ctxJd be one about lamUies. about triggers working 
together to earn their own living. About children who can 
iead and wne and haw a Mute. About a corrmjmty that 
can treat the aci> and is free from fatal dsoases And d a 

& h is because you care enwgh to sponsor a chHd. 

In relixn. well keep you m touch win regular reports 
from our fteU vrorkers plus a photograph and messages 
from the child you sponsor 

Please sponsor a child today. With your help, we 
really can change tne futUB. 
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General Calvin Waller 


Lieutenant-General Calvin Ail 
Wilier was less well-known 
than General Colin Powell, the 
chairman of the United States 
chiefe of staff at the time of the 
Gulf \Yar, or than the theatre 
commander-in-chief. General 
Norman H. Schwartzkopf. As 
Schwartz-kopfs deputy, how- 
ever, and later as army com- 
mander in the Gulf and as a 
steadying influence in an ex- 
enable command structure, he 
was almost as important to vic- 
tory as either, and some Gulf 
veterans rewarded Hhn as re- 
freshingly free horn the pre- 
tensions of both his seniors. 

Waller was one of the gen- 
eration of American officers 
who set about wiping the dnt<» 
dean of the disastrous morale 
and behaviour problems of the 
American army in Vietnam, 
where he served one year as a 
junior officer. The Gulf War 
showed that, as far as the mil . 
Italy’s general performance was 
concerned, they had snm^ ded . 
But Waller was well-placed to 
observe that not all problems at 
the higher levels of command 
have been ironed out 

As an African American 
from a poor background in 
(he Deep South, Waller com- 
bined deep patriotic loyalty 
to th e United States with a 
strong sense of the sensitiveness 
of black soldiers and non- 
commissioned officers. 

His decision to retire from 
the army at the relatively early 
age of S3 was widely taken as 
evidence that he was disfllu- 


Jane Thbata was one of the first 
black women to play a major 
role in the South African lib- 
eration movement She was 
active in that movement for 
most of her adult life and her 
contribution to the shaping 
of the whole body of politi- 
cal thought in the struggle was 
immeasurable. 

Ihbata was bom in Cape 

remembered’as^d^d^and- 
hi staying in her parents’ house 
when he came to Cape Tbwn to 
meet General Jan Smuts. She 
studied at the University of 
Fort Hare and after graduation 

entered tho teaching pmft-ggirin 

She became involved in politics 
in the early 1930s together with 
her brother. Dr Goo lam Goal, 
and LB. Tabata, who later be- 
came her partner. 

They were the first genera- 
tion of black leaders whose 
political training did not take 
place under the tutelage of the 
white liberals. They became 
immersed in socialist politics 
and were founder members of 
the Workers Party of South 
Africa. They were able to 


Nefl Smith was a skin patholo- 
gist or international renown, a 
remarkable clinician, and the 
leading opinion in the UK on 
the diagnosis of malignant 
melanoma and the manage- 
ment of cutaneous lymphoma. 

At the time of his death, he 
was Director of the Skin Tu- 
mour Unit at the St John's In- 
stitute of Dermatology, St 
Thomas's Hospital, London, 
Director of Diagnostic Der- 
matopathology at the same In- 
stitute, and President of the 
British Society for Der- 
matopathology. In addition, he 
bad the distinction of being a 
Fellow of three Royal Colleges: 
the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, the Royal College of 
Pathologists and the Royal Col- 
lege of Radiologists. 

Bom in Manchester and ed- 
ucated at Manchester Grammar 
School for Boys, Smith’s study 
of cutaneous diseases began in 
1974 when he joined the Der- 
matology Department of St 
George's Hospital, London, 
having qualified there four 
years previously. Smith was a 
very talented artist which per- 
haps explains his aptitude and 
early interest in dermato- 
pathology, the microscopic di- 
agnosis of skin diseases. 

In 1977 he moved to the Si 
John’s Institute of Dermatology 
as Lecturer in Hisiopathology 
before his appointment as Con- 


sumed with the confusion and 
prima donna behaviour be wit- 
nessed in the high command in 
the Gulf Wir. 

General Schwartzkopf, 


while generously noting 
Schwartzkopf s good qualities, 
record that the general “under 
pressure, was an active vol- 
cano". Richard Cheney, the 



Wader, a strong sense of the sensitiveness of black sokBers 


though admired for his deter- 
mination and also for rather sur- 
prising gifts as an alliance 
diplomat, was a by-word for 
temperament. He was given to 
flying into towering rages both 
with subordinates, whom he 
bullied unbearably, and - to do 
him justice - with superiors. 

General Powell's memoirs. 


Secretary of Defense in Presi- 
dent Bush's administration, was 
particularly annoyed by reports 
that Schwartzkopf made a ma- 
jor reserve a place in the queue 
for the bathroom for him on a 
flight to Saudi Arabia, and 
made a colonel get down on his 
hands and knees. 

A 1993 book by a Washing- 


ton Post journalist, Rick Atkin- 
son, Crusade: the Untold Story 
of the Persian Gulf War, depicts 
Schwartzkopf as a tnegaloma- 
niac and bully, and says that Ch- 
eney put in Cal^Wler in order 
to calm Schwartzkopf s temper, 
protect the morale of bis staff 
and "sweep up the commander- 
in-chiefs broken crockery”. 

Waller was the right man for 
the job. He was a very different 
style of officer, quiet and free 
from arrogance. He did have the 
courage, however, to say pub- 
licly that the United States did 
not have enough troops in the 
Gulf to meet the United Na- 
tions’ deadline of 1 5 January 
1991 for storting the war. 

Shortly after his retirement 
Waller was one of a small group 
of senior officers who endorse 
President Clinton in his election 
campaign against President 
Bush. The decision may have re- 
flected Waller's background as 
a black man from the Deep 
South, a member of a group 
for whom support for Democ- 
rats has been aD but automat- 
ic since the 1930s. But it was 
also taken as expressing 
Writer's irritation with the Bush 
Adminis tration. 

When President Clinton, 
however, attempting to fulfill a 
campaign pledge, attempted to 
allow homosexuality in the 
armed services. General Waller 
testified before the Senate 
armed forces committee that 
tins would lead to “a second rate 
force". “While I can sympathise 
with what gays are going 


Jane Tabata 


chart an independent path of 
struggle for the blacks, which 
culminated in 1943 in the for- 
mation of the Non European 
Unity Movement, now known 
as the Unity Movement of 
South Africa (UMSA). The 
UMSA adopted a principled 
prpgramme of struggle, the Ten 
Point Programme and a policy 
of non-collaboration with the 
oppressor. By adopting the Ten 
Point Programme, the UMSA 
set a plateau below which the 
demands of the black popula- 
tion could not fall. 

Jane Thbata played an active 
role in training the youth. She 
helped found a students' or- 
ganisation, the New Era Fel- 
lowship, and also a youth 
organisation, the Society of 
Young Africa. She played a 
leading rote in the teachers' 
organisations, the Teachers 
League of South Africa and the 
Cape African Tbachers Associ- 
ation, in the struggle against 
Bantu and Coloured educa- 
tion. In 1961 she became a 
founder member of the African 
People's Democratic Union of 
Southern Africa (APDUSA). 


She was banned in 1961 for five 
years under the notorious Sup- 
pression of Communism Act. 

In 1963 she and other mem- 
bers of the leadership left South 
Africa clandestinely on a mis- 
sion for UMSA to seek aid from 
abroad for the South African 
liberation struggle. She was a 
member of the delegation to the 
Organisation of African Unity 
( OAU) in 1 963, which present- 
ed a memorandum to that body 
requesting aid for the liberation 
struggle and for the recognition 
of the UMSA The request was 
turned down as the QAU feared 
the UMSA’s aims were too rev- 
olutionary. 

In 1964 Jane Tabata became 
the official representative of 
the UMSA in Zambia. En- 
forced exile neither crushed 
the spirit nor diminished the en- 
ergy of this indefatigable fight- 
er for the liberation of South 
Africa. She was a person of 
strong principles and her sin- 
gular characteristic was the 
sharpness with which she con- 
stantly defended the ideas of 
UMSA against all attempts to 
dilute them, for to her the 


struggle for liberation was a 
struggle for life. 

She wrote many articles dur- 
ing her political career and 
also a booklet 'The Crimes of 





Tabata: indefatigable ffepiter 

Bantu Education". She was a 
prodigious reader and loved lit- 
erature. When I phoned her 
earlier this year, she complained 
that I had taken her away from 
the latest novel she was reading, 
Uke Water For Chocolate! 

Jane Thbata returned to 
South Africa from exile in Ziro- 


Dr Neil Smith 


sultant Dermatologist in 1979 
and Director of the Skin Tu- 
mour Unit in 1980. Although 
this Unit treats patients with all 
forms of skin cancer, its repu- 
tation was established princi- 
pally in the field of cutaneous 
lymphoma and has become the 
national referral centre for the 
management of patients with 
this complex and sometimes fa- 
tal group of diseases. 



Smith: dennatopathotagy 

The Unit has added greatly 
to our knowledge of cutaneous 


the application of molecular bi- 
ological techniques which are 
now used routinely as an aid to 
diagnosis and to determine 
prognosis. In addition the Unit 
has introduced new forms of 
therapy and was the first cen- 


tre in the UK to use extracor- 
poreal photo pheresis, a method 
of irradiating: circulating ma- 
lignant cells using ultraviolet 
light. As a member of the Eu- 
ropean Organisation for Re- 
search and Treatment of Cancer 
(EORTC), Smith was one of a 
small number of pathologists 
selected to devise a new histo- 
logical classification of cuta- 
neous lymphomas. 

Although his renown was in 
the field of skin pathology. Nefl 
Smith was also an outstanding 
c linician with a meticulous ap- 
proach to the diagnosis of rare 
skin disorders. He personally 
devised a pathology-based clas- 
sification of skin diseases which 
comprises over 2^00 condi- 
tions. He was disdainful of 
many other less detailed diag- 
nostic indexes which he re- 
garded as of administrative 
rather than of clinical value. 

Because of his encyclopaedic 
knowledge of dermatology. 
Smith was often the opinion of 
last resort with complex or dif- 
ficult cases. He was therefore 
greatly in demand both as a clin- 
ical opinion and as a patholo- 
gist. but despile these major 
pressures on his time he ex- 
pended considerable time and 
effort on individual patients, 
many of whom were devoted to 
him.' 

Although his NHS appoint- 
ment entitled him to undertake 


private work, he never saw 
patients privately and worked 
considerably beyond his con- 
tracted hours. He could often 
be found in the Institute before 
six in the morning and at week- 
ends preparing lectures for 
meetings. Few doctors nowa- 
days would pursue such a 
daunting work schedule with 
such energy and enthusiasm. 

He was also a remarkable 
teacher and lecturer and illus- 
trated many of his lectures with 
high-quality drawings and dia- 
grams of his own invention. 
Post-graduates attend the In- 
stitute of Dermatology from 
all parts of the world and der- 
matopathology is an essential 
part of their training. Dr Smith's 
tutorials were always packed, 
both with information and peo- 
ple. In demand as a teacher and 
speaker both within the UK and 
worldwide, he particularly en- 
joyed visiting Germany; he had 
acquired a flat in Berlin and de- 
livered his lectures in fluent 
German. In 1994, the last year 
he was unaffected by illness, he 
delivered over 20 guest lec- 
tures, in Barcelona, Graz, Brus- 
sels, Argentina, South Africa, 
Brisbane, Boston and Greece. 
Indeed he loved nothing more 
than to travel, to meet old 
friends and make new ones. 

Throughout his career Neil 
Smith wrote or contributed to 
over 70 major scientific publir 


though," Waller said, T draw 
the fine when gays want to 
openly foist their lifestyle upon 
soldiers, sailors, airmen and 
Marioes"- 

President Clinton issued a 
statement after Waller’s death 
saying that the general "'achiev- 
ed prominence as a skilful and 
disciplined professional and a 
caring and enthuastic com- 
mander " His rise from ‘'hum- 
ble beginnings” to be one of the 
highest-ranking African Amer- 
ican officers in the VS army, the 
President went on, “served as an 
inspiration to minority and nou- 
minority officers”. 

Waller was born in Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, and educat- 
ed at two local segregated col- 
leges, prairie View A & M 
University and Strippenburg 
State College. He served 31 
years in the US Army. In the 
1980s he commanded Lhe 
Eighth Infantry division in Ger- 
many, and in 1989 was ap- 
pointed commander of I Corps. 

After his retirement, Waller 
went to live in Colorado and 
served as president and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of RKK Ltd, an 
environmental technology com- 
pany. In July 1995 he joined a 
Colorado-based environment 
contractor, Kaiser-HflL He was 

wife w2en 

Godfrey Hodgson 

Calvin AJi. Waller, soldier bom 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 1938; 
married; died Washington DC 9 
May 1996. 


babwe in 1993 and was elected 
president of the UMSA in the 
same year. In concluding a pa- 
per read in the UMSA confer- 
ence when she was elected she 
said: Today after more than 40 
years of fascism, apartheid’s 
rule has fallen apart, rotten at 
the core, the people in penury, 
its economy destroyed, and 
fraud and coemption reigning 
supreme. The broederbondees 
have feflen out and they cannot 
rule in the old way. And now we, 
the oppressed, stand at the 
dawn of bttikfmg a new life.” 

In an interview with the Cape 
Tbwn paper South in 1994, turn- 
ing to the future, she said: “We 
are soon to face a new historic, 
period: that of socialism. Qass 
differences will come to the fore 
under this new government. It 
wfll be ridh against poor-a stark 
maturing of conflict will take 
place and workers and peasants 
will eventually be rewarded." 

. Norman Throb 

Jane Gool (Tabata), political 
activist bom Cape Town 19 
March 1902; died Cape Town 
6 May 1996. 


cations and became a member 
of many learned societies both 
in the UK and abroad. He be- 
came a member of the Royal 
College of Physicians in 1973 
and was made a Fellow in 1987. 
In 1993 he was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal College of Pathol- 
ogists in 1995. 

His many interests; outside 
medicine include the theatre 
and languages, and he will be re- 
membered as the resident, al- 
beit sometimes controversial, 
cartoonist of the New Musical 
Express in the 1960s. However, 
his friends and colleagues will 
remember him best as a won- 
derful bon viveur and raconteur. 
Unfortunately, he required a 
cardiac valve replacement ten 
years ago and more recently did 
not survive a prolonged strug- 
gle against the complications of 
bacterial endocarditis-- a strug- 
gle he surmounted with char- 
acteristic fortitude. He will be 
remembered by his frtetids, his 
colleagues and his patients not 
only for his wisdom and knowl- 
edge but for his incredibte gen- 
erosity and kindness. He is , 
survived by Ron Munro, hs de- ! 
voted partner of 25 years, and I 
his sisters, Brenda and Linda. 

Etain Cronin 

NdtProcter Snath, damatolaffst: 
bom Manchester 12 December 
1996; died London 14 March 
1996. 



Ctarto: picture* of consummate elegance wtth New Tbfk reafiam Reproduced in French Wagbe, 1355 


Henry Clarke 


Henry Oarkie arrived on the US 
fashion scene in 1948 as an as- 
sistant in the props department 
of the Coadg Nast Studios, and 
immediately became a witness 
to the changing face of post-war 
fashion photography. While 
American imagery was still 
dominated by tygue's two great 
European style magicians, 
Horst R Horst and the the 
British photographer Cecil 
Beaton, the replacement of 
high elegance and whimsy with 
a photography more rooted in 
“the real” was already firmly 
on the agenda. Like many oth- 
er photographers of his gener- 
ation, Gunkewas .competed to 
absorb into his work the press- 
ing demands of. the “new 
woman’’. While Christian Dior 
was successful in his launch of 
the billowing febricrheavy New 
Look in liberated Fans, for 
many women, the freedom of- 
fered by full-time employment 
and tailored trousers m the 
mid-1940s was not to be easily 
relinquished. 

For photography as well as 
for fashion, the Seomd World 
World War had changed every- 
thing Picture magazines bad 
multiplied, and dominating 
them all was life magazine, 
which brought to the United 
States public grainy and dra- 
matic reportage from the war 
zone, depicting the horrors as 
well as the heroism. Even 
British Vogue , which contin- 
ued, Blitz or no Blitz, to pro- 
mote haute couture to the 
wealthy, commissioned fash- 
ion photographs by Lee Miller 
and Cedi Beaton made against 
a background of bombed Lon- 
don, and wheedled its readers 
to support the severe tines of the 
Utility Suit. The post-war years 


and frying Penn, who were to 
begin to ease fashion photog- 
raphy out of its elegant closet 
and bring it even doser to the 
dynamic of reportage. 

Henry Clarke was the son of 


Irish immigrants settled in Cal- 
ifornia. Like so many of his gen- 
eration, he found employment 
in the burgeoning American 
consumerism of the late 1940s, 

directing display at the Oakland 
department store, L Magnin. 
But the cultural energy of New 
Ybrk City soon drew Clarke 
away from the West Coast, and 
in 1948 he travelled East to take 
up a temporary job with Cbndd 
Nast. - • 

He soon became fascinated 
by photography, observing 
closely the differing styles of 
Penn, Beaton and Horst He re- 
alised that the pace of the new 
photography depended very 
much on the use of the small- 
er more adaptable camera, and 
fanriliariseo himself with the 
workings of the twin-lensed 
RoUeiflex. But perhaps the 
most important step in his ca- 
teerwas his derision to enrol on 
a course at the New School for 
Social Research, where Alexey 
Brodovitcfi, the now legendary 
eminence grise of the new pho- 
tography was set to become a 
major force in the magazine 
world. Like so many of 
Brodovitch’s students (who in- 
ducted both Avedon and Penn), 
Clarke learnt how to combine 
the fantasy of fashion with the 
energy of photo-reportage. 
Both models and gowns became 
players in a ridh social drama. 

Clarke's career in US fashion 
had hardly begun, however, 
before he decided, against the 
cultural tide, to move to Paris. 
Photographs in two early- 1950s 
issues of the magazine Ka- 
leidoscope are virtually all that 
remain of his American begin- 
nings. In Paris, he worked for 
the designers Jean Desses and 
Motyneux, and for Femina mag- 
azine, also accepting commis- 
sions for Harpers Bazaar and 
Album de Figaro. 

By the mid-1950s, he was 
working exclusively for Vogue 
magazine, producing pictures of 
consummate elegance, but still 
with that inimitable edge of New 


York realism. In 1955, French 
kbgue published his photograph 
of the model Dorien Leigh 
wearing a dress by Jacques 
Helm. Posing Leigh against 
the background of a Courbet 
painting of two naked figures 
locked in a passionate embrace, 
Clarice made a picture of an an- 
gular elegant woman exuding 
both disdain and and intense 
sexuality. Though enclosed in a 
carapace of close-fitting silk, 
Leigh is eneigjsed-high style in 
a hurry. 

Unlike so many of the pho- 
tographers who emerged in 
the 1960s and 1970s (during 
which time he continued to 
work for French Pogue), Clarke 
never victimised women and 
fully accepted that fashion, 
though beguiling and extraor- 
dinary, is merely the stuff we 
pul on our backs. 

Since Henry Clarke worked 
for Vogue in lhe 1950s, styles in 
fashion photography have 
changed beyond recognition. 
New democrats of the fashion 
world such as Rankin, Wolfgang 
Tillmans. Ellen von Unworth 
and Coniine Day have situated 
fashion quite firmly in the here 
and now, in sparse bedsits, in 
clubland and even in the cold 
tiling of the public lavatory. It 
may seem a world away from 
Henry Clarice's cool wit, but the 
structure remains the same; 
irony and a little displacement, 
an innate satire of an industry 
which depends so heavily on a 
longing for the unattainably 
perfect. 

In the 1950s, just as much as 
in the 1990s, the best of fash- 
ion photographers codifying a 
society made up of signs and sig- 
nals and picture a world in 
which the real is sublimely false, 
but where make-believe be- 
comes inescapably real. 

Val Williams 

Henry Clarke, fashion photog- 
rapher. bom Los. Angeles cl91 7; 
died Le Conner, France 26 April 
1996 


Lord Houghton of Sowerby 


One of Douglas Houghton’s 
most far-sighted ideas was the 
proposal tie put forward during 
the Select Committee on the 
Ovfl List 1970-71, writes Paul 
Richards [farther to the obitu- 


by Harold Wilson, included 
WDHe Hamilton and Joan Lest- 
or, and was established to solve 
the problem of the Civil List 


failing to keep up with inflation. 

Even in those more deferen- 
tial times, the tabloids complain- 
ed about the “Queen's pay 
rise". Houghton's solution, dri- 
ven by his strong loyalty to the 
Crown, was to establish a “De- 
partment of the Crown" instead 
of the Royal Household, and 
bring the annual expenditure of 
the monarchy before the House 
of Commons for an annual vote. 


The Houghton Plan became 
for a short while Labour Party 
policy, and was narrowly de- 
feated at the Select Committee 
by one vote. If Houghton's plan 
for reform of lhe monarchy s fi- 
nances, to make them more 
transparent and accountable, 
had been implemented, many of 
the problems faced by the Roy- 
al Family in later years might 
have been averted. 
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Birthdays 

SrCtispfflAgriewQf^^ 
plorcr and genealogist. 51 Miss 
Beatrice Arthur, actress, 7U; Mr Joe 
Brown, actor and singer, 55; Sir 
John Cope MP, 59: Miss Eileen 
Diss, theatrical designer, 65; Mr 
Colin Fard, Director. National Mu- 
senm of UUes, 62; Mr Peter Gabriel 
pop singer and soogwntCT. 46; Gen- 
eral John Galvin, US Army, former 
Supreme Allied Commander, Eu- 
rope, 67: Dr Jane Glover, conductor, 
47; Sir John Habakkuk, former Prin- 
cipal, Jesus College, Oxford, 81: Mr 
Tbny Hide, racehorse tramcT, 57; Sir 
John Johnston, former diplomat. 
7S; Sir Laurence Rowan. archaeol- 
ogist, 89; The Earl of Ltrvtm and 
Melville, Lord-Lieutenant of Naim, 
72; Mr Sydney Lipworth, chairman, 
ZENECA Group. 65; Sir Paul Os- 
mond, fbrmer senior civil servant. 79; 
The Bari of Bath, farmer Govern- 


ment minister, 89; Mr Tim Pigott- 
Smith, actor, SO; Sir Alfred Pugsley, 
cfrfl engineer. 93; Miss Selina Scott, 
television presenter, 45; Miss Helen 
Shannon, astronaut, 33; Sir Conrad 
5»7in, Garter ftmapai King of Anns, 
72; Marquess Townsbeud, former 
chairman, Anglia Television, 80; Sir 
William Urting, former chief in- 
spector. Social Services, 65; Miss Zoe 
Whnamaker, actress. 47; Mr Stevie 
Wonder, singer, 46, 

Anniversaries 

Births: Dante (Durante) Alighieri, 
pact- 1265; Maria Theresa, Queen of 
Hungary and Bohemia. 1717: John 
VL King of Portugal, 1769; Pierre* 
Naxcfcse. Baron Guerin, painter, 
1 774; Hemy Crabb Robinson, diarist 
and lawyer, 1775; POpe Hus K, 1792; 
Louis-LeopoJd Robert, pointer 1794; 
Josephine Elizabeth Butter, social re- 


former, 1828; Alphonse Daudet, 
novelist, 1840: Sir Arthur Seymour 
Sullivan, composer, 1842; Albert 
Anthony Vi&etti, conductor and mu- 
sical teacher, 1846; Sir Ronald Ross, 
physician and bacteriologist, 1357; 
Vesta Tilky (Matilda Alice Pdwles, 
Lady de Frece), male impersonator, 
muse hall artiste, 1864; Sir Frank 
(Francois Guillaume) Brangwyn, 
artist, 1867; Georges Braque, Cubist 
painter. 1882; Dame Daphne du 
Manner (Lady Browning), author, 
1907; Joe Louis (Joseph Louis Bar- 
row), heavyweight beesug champion, 
1914, Deaths: Johan van Oldent 
banteveldt, statesman, executed 
1619; Sir James Thornhill, painter, 
1734; Georges, Baron Cuvier, zool- 
ogist and statesman, 1832; John 
Nash, architect, planner of Regent's 
Phrk and Regent Street, 1835; Joseph 
Heuiy, physicist, 1878; Alexander 
Budnn, jnciecrologet, 1907; Sbolteo 
Aleichem (Solomon J. Rabtnowit 2 ), 


Yiddish writer, 1916; Fridtjof 
Nansen, Arctic explorer, 1930; Sir 
W illiam finrney Renlmn | wfitnr !tnri 
newspaper proprietor. 1944; (Frank 
James) Gaiy Cooper, actor, 1961. On 
this day: Mary of Scotland was de- 
feated during tiierebdlkai at ft* Bat- 
tle of Langside (Glasgow), 1568; after 
c^ piam John Smith and his party 
landed, the first permanent English 
settlement was made at Jamestown, 
Virginia, 1607; the Presidency of 
Quito became the Republic of 
Ecuador, 1830; the United States de- 
clared war on Mexico, 1846; an abo- 
riginal team of Australian cricketers 
arrived in England and played 47 
matches, 1868; German and Italian 
forces in Africa surrendered, 1943; 
in Algeria, rioting by French settlers 
led to the French Array seizing pow- 
er, 1958. Today is the Feast Day of 
St Andrew Hubert Hairnet, St Er- 
conwald, St Euihymius the Enlight- 
ener, St Glyceria erf Heradea, St 


the Silent, St Murius or Modus, St 
Peter Regain tm, St Servo tins orSer- 
vais and St Salomon. 


Lectures 

National Gallery: Walter Gibson, 

“Pleasant Places: the Dutch rustic 
landscape as an urban expression" 
lpm. 

Vidoria and Albert Museum: Ronald 
Parkinson, “The Exhibiti on Water- 
colour", 230pm. 

Leicester University Dame Aligberi 
Soaety: Mr Nefl Christie, “The Bar- 
barians and Rome", 730pm, 

Dinners 

St Edward’s School, Oxford 

Barones James of Holland Park, the 
writer E D. James, was guest speak- 
er at the third Literary Dinner held 


on Saturday evening at St Edward’s 
School, Oxford. Miss Juiief Barker 
and Mr Rid: Stein also spoke. 

No 16 Squadron RFC and RAF 
Association 

The 41st Annual Reunion Dinner of 
No 16 Squadron RFC and RAF As- 
sociation was held at the RAF Club, 
Piccadilly, on Satunfcty 1 1 May 1996. 
Air Vice Marshal R.H. Goodall, 
C hairman , and Mrs Goodall, re- 
ceived the guests. 

Dame Nita Barrow 

A memorial service for the Dame 
Ruth Nita Barrow GCMG DA, late 
Governor-General of Barbados, will 
take place at Methodisi Central 
Hall, Storey's Gtc, Westminster, 
f-ondonSWI.on Sunday 9 June 1996 
at 3pm. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

The D ® 1 “ °f Edfotwri* 'iMis lhe Wind- 
sorand Maidenhead Disirici Spurts As- 
sociation far lhe Disabled and ptvtk.i new 
oOcrudon io the Guhhoitse ni Bravwxk 
Sports Ground. Maidenhead. Bcrtahiru: 
and as Pieskfcm and Himiuriiy Life Fvl- 
tow Royal Soricty Tor lhe EKnitfCM 
of Arts. Manufactures and Commerce. a! . 
wnds a reception to launch lhe Willi lini 
Smtplcy Appeal ;u Si Jnmo,' s F.iI.kv, fT- 
WjWMrfWJles, Pnimn. Inicra.ui.inul 
Wmw* ihc«nd,.ff 

kciWinglMi ftfoe, L.m< 
doa Wb. The Duke 0 r Kent, Vice- 

Bril «h Overseas Thule 
Board, nsrt-i Automulnv IMidueu. Pie 
OamingonSpa:^ Lumnnhs. Ltd. Swift 

hS 0pBn!> Uk ' NchiKtl 

House. Rugby hchom. WaraielaOure. 

Changing of Gunrrf 

The Household LMfo Mutinied fari. 

: ^ (Ws g* o-A 

Hmseftunls. I [am; UillllS | hin 
I 0«ccn\ tiii.ird. a. 
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Bears and bulls divided on whether to sell in May and go away 


Shares have nol started May 
with the stylish flourish opti- 
mists expected, provoking 
some investors to recall one of 
the stock market's more be- 
whiskered expressions- “sen in 
May, gp away and buy again on 
St Leger day". 

Over the years it would have 
been foolish to have persis- 
tently followed this advice as 
shares have enjoyed many a 
summer-time boom. 

But the old adage has be- 
come part of market folk lore, 
surviving the advent of screen 
trading and sophisticated re- 
search. It dates from more 
leisurely times when wealthy 
private investors would in- 
struct their stockbroker to re- 
duce their portfolios before 
venturing to warmer climates 
for their long summer holidays. 

They would be back before 
the St Leger was run at Don- 
caster which this year wDl be on 
Saturday, 14 September. 

Shares have surrendered 


last week’s late rally, and with 
many strategists far from con- 
fident progress will continue 
there b growing support for the 
sell side of the adage. 

Not much progress is ex- 
pected next week with the pos- 
sibility of higher US interest 
rates. UK rates are unlikely to 
move and the economic data 
on offer may not produce any 
excitement. The weakness of 
gilts remains a drag. 

A few xnoaths ago many 
felt shares would run ahead 
strongly in the first half of the 
year, suffering a reversal in the 
second six months. 

Ian Harnett at Sod£t£ 
Gfenfirale Strauss Turnbull is 
one of the more persistent 
bulls but has felt it wise to re- 
duce his expectations, largely 
because of the increasingly 
tense political situation. So he 
has trimmed his mid-year and 
year-end FT-SE index fore- 
casts to between 3,950 and 
4,100 points. 

u..n 


are Richard Jeffrey at Char- 
terhouse Tibiey with a year-end 
forecast of 4,000 and, to a 
lesser extent. Bob Semple at 
Nat West Securities with 3,800 
for July, although he is shoot- 
ing for 3,700 for the end of De- 
cember. 



STOCK MARKET WEEK 

DEREK PAIN 


Stock market reporter 
of the year 


de Zdete Wedd is looking : 
a year-end Footsie of 3,750. 

Paul Walton and Edmund 
Shing at Goldman Sadis re- 
main deeply bearish -3,400 at 
the end of this year and next 
The local elections have 
demonstrated Labour could 
comfortably win an absolute 
majority in a general election. 


telecommunications, banks, 
media, leisure, food and con- 
glomerates. Among the groups 
with big US shareholdings are 
British Petroleum, Hanson, 


In the past foreign investors, 
which estimate account fiar 

16 per cent of UK equities, 
have been hesitant abouL 
Labour and there is the clear 
danger they could turn sellers 
ahead of any Labour victory. 

US investors, they believe, 
axe currently overweight in 

T rtortirtilorlrr rn rirrtfvc 



Reuters, SmxthKHne Beecham 
and Vodafone. 

Hanson, due to be split into 
four, is one of the groups re- 
porting this week with interim 
figures on Thursday. 

The demerger is seen as 
signalling the end of the con- 
glomerate philosophy. The 
idea is that Hanson will be 
stripped down to its building 
ami electrical operations, with 
tobacco and chemicals hived off 
into separate companies by 
September and energy by the 
end of the year. The greet de- 
merger has been accorded a 
luke warm reception, with 
Hanson shares stul a long way 
from the 252p of a year ago. 

The market has been strug- 
sdins with break-un valuations: 


the more optimistic estimates 
stretch to around 230p. The 
weakness of the shares under- 
lines the mark et’s uncertainty 
about the whole exercise. 

There have been persistent 
rumours that tobacco, the old 
Imperial Tbbaoco Co, will not 
reach the splits stage. BAT In- 
dustries and assorted US 
groups are said to be interest- 
ed in pre-empting any de- 



many believe, a smpriangly low 
price. There is speculation 
about the ultimate ownership 
of the stake. Thursday’s figures 
are unlikel y to create excite- 
ment — a rail from £633m to 
around £6 10m is the popular 
guess. 

Grand Metropolitan, a 
sprawling conglomerate which 
has already summed, also of- 
fers interim figures on Thurs- 
day. In recent years the group, 


largely involved in food and 
drink, has disappointed. Prof- 
its are expected to be tittle 
changed at around £445m and, 

NatWiest believes, largely ir- 
relevant. 

Say analy sts Michelle Proud 
and Graeme Eadie: “Because 

fiwa- half numbers are expect- 
ed to be broadly flat, a strong 
<K»re? nH half is required to meet 
expectations for the full year” . 
The market, they say, needs a 
positive trading statement par- 
ticularly from the d rinks side 
which has already said its first- 
half contribution will be down. 

Another poor performer. 
Allied Domeeq, wffl roll outm- 
terun profits tomorrow. A fall 
from £3 99m to £324m is ex- 
pected. The full year’s figures 
are likely to be £580m against 
JE635m and some fret about a 
dividend cut. 

It has long lagged behmd 
other big drink groups and ac- 
quired the unenviable reputa- 
tion of being accident-prone. Its 
£147m foreign exchange fias- 


co ?nd the timing of its£700m* 

' » Pedro Domeeq acquisition 
er in the memory. 

Sut there are hopes new 
chairman Sir Christopher 
Hogg will soon make an im- 
pact. He will struggle to have 
any quick influence on trading. 

One of the possibilities he is 
likely to consider is a Hanson- 
style demerger with Allied split 
into stand-alone retailing and 
spirit operations. _ 

Allied has been cutting bade; 
it largely sold its food di- 
vision and providing there is 
not yet another Whitehall U- 
tum could soon complete the 
sale of its struggling Carisberg 
Tetley brewmg operation, 
which it owns with Carisberg of 
Denmark, to Bass. 

Ill-starred British Gas offers 
quarterly figures - look for 
£660m against £605m - and 
British Tfelecom, with Cable & 
Wireless again an elusive 
dream, should produce year’s 
figures of £2.96bn ag ai n st 
£2.66bn. 
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PREMIUM BOND 
CHECKLINE 

There is £12 million worth of 
Premium Bond prize money 
waiting to be claimed, hundreds 
of thousands of unpaid 
numbers exist. Do you hold a 
winning bond? Dig out your old 
bonds and find out by calling; 

0891 111 924 

Calls cost 39p per min, cheap rata 

A Product of TIM Ltd. 4 
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Exchange shake-up: Big guns will retain most of their privileges in the new regime, while sub-underwriting fees find support 


Market-makers 
to keep perks 


JOHN E1SENHAMMER 

Financial Editor 

Powerful market-makers will 
keep most of their dealing priv- 
ileges, notably exemption from 
stamp duty, when the City rev- 
olutionises the way it trades 
shares from next year. 

The controversial privileges 
have been the subject of urgent 
talks with the Treasury ana the 
regulatory authorities, after 
which the Stock Exchange can 
proceed with the final, detailed 
consultation on the introduction 
of the order-book dealing 
system. 

A convergence of interests 
between the Slock Exchange, 
market-making firms and big in- 
stitutional investors has blunt- 
ed tentative efforts by the 
regulators, and most notably the 
Office of Pair Trading, to use the 
introduction of the new dealing 
system to get rid of most of the 
privileges. 

It is understood that stamp 
duty on share-dealing will re- 
main. despite renewed talk of 
abolishing it, and that the new- 
style market-makers will con- 
tinue to enjoy exemption from 
payment. 

Sources also indicate that 
the compromise reached last 
year on the delays permitted to 
market-makers before publish- 


ing big trades will in effect be 
transferred to the new dealing 
system. 

“The whole issue of privileges 
is a very fraught area. They are 
meant to be there for market- 
makers taking risks in exchange 
for certain obligations. But 
everyone knows they are in 
fact abused for their own pro- 
prietary trading,” a regulatory 
source said. 

There were calls from the 
OFT for all the privileges to be 
scrapped, but one senior regu- 
latory executive said: “This was 
seen as too great a risk when 
making such big changes." 

Next summer the Stock Ex- 
change plans to introduce an 
electronic order book for the 
top FT-SE 100 stocks, where buy 
and seO orders will be auto- 
matically matched on screen. 
Initially, at least, the market- 
makers wil] continue London's 
traditional system of quoting 
firm buy ana sell prices for the 
smaller stocks. 

But many powerful institu- 
tional investors made dear their 
concern that the order book 
should also have next to it a fa- 
cility guaranteeing liquidity for 
trading large blocks of shares 
through all market conditions. 

The Stock Exchange also be- 
came increasingly concerned 
to preserve liquidity in the top 


stocks for fear that if the re- 
forms got off to a poor start, it 
would provoke even more frag- 
mentation in and disinterme- 
diation in the market than it 
already faces. 

These concerns converged 
with the lobbying of the market- 
makers to maintain their priv- 
ileges, if they were still to be 
expected to commit large 
amounts of capital to keep 
shares trading. 

Under the new system, mar- 
ket-makers are expected to be 
called registered principal 
traders. “You can tall them 
what you like, but they wfll just 
be market-makers by another 
name," one senior investment 
banking executive said. 

In return for their continued 
privileges, the market-makers 
will be expected to act as “liq- 
uidity providers of last resort". 
There will be no obligation to 
provide quotes in the FT-SE 
100, but there will be an oblig- 
ation to make a price for client 
orders above a certain size that 
cannot be satisfied by the order 
book. However, the old oblig- 
ation to deal with other market- 
makers will fall away. 

“There needs to be a certainty 
of liquidity both inside the or- 
der tK»k and outride it for block 
trades," a regulatory source 
said. 



Powerful lobby: A convergence of Interests has blunted efforts to remove privileges 


Bank defends 
underwriters 


PETER RODGERS 

Business Editor 

The Bank of England yesterday 
stepped into the row over 
whether City underwriters are 
charging too much for share is- 
sues, by dismissing claims that 
there is not enough competition 
in the market 

An article for the Bank's 
quarterly bulletin said an in- 
vestigation by Ihul Marsh of the 
London Business School, com- 
missioned by the Office of Pair 
Trading, heavily overstated the 
profits made by sub-under- 
writers, which were less than 
half the level claimed. 

The OFT is inquiring into 
underwriting commissions, be- 
lieving that there is profiteering, 
and may refer them to the Mo- 
nopolies and Mergers Com- 
mission. later tins year. 

The Bank admitted that it 
had faded to explain away all the 
excess profit Professor Marsh 
found in sub-underwriting fees, 
but concluded that the evi- 
dence did not show inadequate 
competition m the share-issuing 
market. 

The si gnifican ce of the two 
studies is that what began as a 
highly technical exercise has de- 
veloped into a fundamental ar- 
gument about whether the City 
is operating restrictive prac- 
tices. If it is, that could keep the 
cost of capital for industry ar- 
tificially high compared with in- 
ternational comftttitors. 


Tire Treasury is also known to 
be concerned about the impact 
of foe high cost of capital on 
company financing. 

In a related development, it 
is thought to be backing pres- 
sure from industry to loosen the 
right of existing shareholders to 
have first refusal of new shares 
in rights issues. 

Or the normally fixed fee of 
2 percent charged for an issue, 
other than privatisations, 0.5 per 
cent goes to the investment 
bank organising it, 0.25 per 
cent to the brokers and 1.25 per 
cent to the sub-underwriters. 

Professor Marsh claimed that 
the excess return made by sub- 
underwriters was 1.14 percent- 
age points of their 125 per cent 
fee. 

The Bank study reworked 
Professor Marsh’s figures with 
additional refinements, and 
concluded that the excess return 
was only 0.49 percentage points. 

The article said that despite , t r. 
the smaller discrepancy be- • 
tween fees and the cost of the 
service provided, “It is not pos- 
sible to conclude from this that 
there is inadequate competition 
in this market, since firms do 
have a choice both of issuance 
technique and of underwriter." 

The Bank said that compa- 
nies in the US had “puzzlingly" 
moved in recent decades away 
from cheaper share- issue meth- 
ods to sales of entire issues di- 
rect to underwriters, which is the 
most expensive method of all. 


Watchdog set to hit 
British Gas shares 


PATRICK TOOHER 

The City is braced for a sharp 
drop in British Gas shares this 
morning as industry watchdog 
Clare Spottiswoode unveils her 
long-awaited new price pro- 
posals that could trim up to 
£400m off annual revenues and 
force the company to cut its div- 
idend by as much as half. 

Analysts believe the regula- 
tor will recommend price cuts 
of 10-20 per cent from April 
next year for the key trans- 
portation and storage business. 
TransCo Internationa], which 
manages all of Britain's gas 
mains and pipelines. At present 
it must reduce its prices by 5 per 
cent in real terms every year. 

Under a worst-case scenario, 
analysts reckon shares in British 
Gas, which closed at 22tip on 
Friday, could fall to as low as 
1 70p. The proposals could also 
raise doubts about plans by 
British Gas to split itseU into two 
separate businesses - TransCo 
and British Gas Energy - next 


year. The future of British Gas 
Energy, which wfll include the 
domestic supply business, is 
already shrouded in uncertain- 
ty because of its need to deal 
with an estimated £40bn of 
over-priced take-or-pay con- 
tracts. 

But analysts believe that new 
price controls for TransCo wfll 
have an even more more pro- 
found impact on the value of 
British Gas. 

Some industry observers 
were last night playing down the 
significance of today’s an- 
nouncement from Olgas. 

They say Ms Spottiswoode' s 
proposals are likely to be no 
more than an opening negoti- 
ating position and are therefore 
likely to be aimed at the high 
end of market expectations. 

British Gas has the option of 
either accepting the proposals 
or appealing to the Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission, lik- 
ing the latter course would al- 
most certainly mean putting 
its de-merger plans on hold. 


Companies see cost as 
key to raising prices 


DIANE COYLE 

Economics Editor 

Companies are more likely to 
increase the prices they charge 
when their costs go up than 
when demand rises, according 
to a Bank of England survey to 
be released tomorrow. . 

The survey of 654 companies, 
published in the Bank's quar- 
terly bulletin, shows that setting 
prices in response to changes in 
costs rather than market con- 
ditions is widespread. 

The results of the survey, the 
fust of its kind in the country, 
confirm the suspicion that 
price-setting in the UK is 
“sticky” rompared with the pat- 
tern revealed by a similar sur- 
vey in the US. The most 
popular way to set price re- 
vealed by the Bank’ s question- 
naire was as a mark-up over 
costs per unit of output. 

The Bank notes: “There are 
many reasons why monetary 


polity might affect the 
economy. Economists have long 
suspected that part of foe rea- 
son might be that prices are slow 
to adjust." 

More than a fifth of compa- 
nies said they reviewed their 
prices as often as daily, and over 
half did so at least monthly. 
However, only 5 per cent actu- 
ally changed prices as often as 
every month. By far the major- 
ity changed their prices only 
once or twice a year. 

Price changes were more fre- 
quent in retailing than in man- 
ufacturing. Retailers typically 
reviewed prices every week and 
changed them three times a 
year, while manufacturers re- 
viewed quarterly and changed 
prices twice a year on average. 

Companies signing long-term 
contracts with a high proportion 
of their customers - in con- 
struction, for example - 
changed prices far less fre- 
quently. In fact, the existence of 


a contract was ranked as the 
most important determinant of 
price by foe firms survey ed. 

However, greater competi- 
tion increased the number of 
price changes. The Bank sug- 
gests this is because the conse- 
quences of charging the wrong 
price are more serious in an in- 
dustry where demand is more 
sensitive to prices. 

Firms indicated that market 
conditions also influenced the 
pricing decision. Many said 
they were particularly conscious 
of what rivals were charging. Al- 
most 40 per cent said they set 
prices at the highest level the 
market could bear. 

There was also clear evi- 
dence of asymmetry. A cost in- 
crease was far more likely to 
lead to a price rise than a cost 
decrease was to trigger a price 
fall. But a drop in demand was 
more likely to be met by a price 
reduction than higher demand 
was to lead to a price rise. 


Red face for Major as CBI 
exposes the tardy payers 


PATRICK TOOHER 

The Government's campaign to 
encourage companies to pay 
bills on time will receive a set- 
back today with the publication 
of a survey by the Confedera- 
tion of British Industry showing 
that small businesses are taking 
even longer to get paid than two 
years ago. 

Its finding are likely to cause 
embarrassment to John Major, 
the Prime Minister, who re- 
cently pledged to shame late 
payers by forcing them to pub- 
lish full details of their perfor- 
mance in settling bills. 

The CBI survey found that 
late payment remains a problem 
for almost half of small and 
medium-sized businesses. 

Although firms are improv- 
ing credit control procedures 
and are writing off fewer debts 
than before, the average num- 
ber of days taken for small 
companies to receive payment 


has risen marginally to just 
over 53 days, the report says. 

And while fewer ferns regard 
the issue of late payment as life- 
threatening, a quarter are hav- 
ing to wait for up to 90 days 
before being paid, up from 23 
per cent in 1994. 

The issue of late payment 
shot to the top of the political 
agenda earlier this year fol- 
lowing remarks made by 
Michael Hesletine, Deputy 
Prime Minister, that as a small 
businessman himself he had 
been “quite skilful at stringing 
along foe creditors". Late pay- 
ment, he said, was part of the 
culture of British business. 

His comments exposed sharp 
differences of opinion within the 
Cabinet and provoked a furious 
response from small business 
leaders. In March, Mr Head- 
line's defence of late payments 
to small businesses was reject- 
ed by Ian Lang, President of the 
Board of Trade. 


Mr Lang’s position was 
backed by tbc Prime Minister, 
who announced a package of 
measures to encourage firms to 
pay bills on time. 

Ministers, Mr Major said, 
would lake the lead in damp- 
ing down on government de- 
partments and local authorities 
that delay settling bills which 
should normally be paid with- 
in a month. 

League tables of depart- 
mental payment performance 
will be published each year and 
councils will be pressed to fol- 
low suiL 

However. Mr Major stopped 
short of promising new laws to 
force companies to pay interest 
on delayed payment of bills. 

Although business leaders 
complain that up to 5.000 small 
firms dose down because of late 
payments, Mr Major and the 
CBI think there is a danger of 
creating more problems by in- 
troducing more legislation. 


Works council ‘maelstrom’ ahead 


BARRIE CLEMENT 

Labour Editor 

Large British companies will be 
warned today that they are fac- 
ing a “maelstrom" of bu- 
reacracy and litigation over the 
introduction of European works 
councils. 

The stark warning will come 
from the Engineering Employ- 
ers’ Federation, which will point 
out that there are only 100 
working days left before a po- 
tentially punitive Brussels di- 
rective is activated. 

If multinationals have not set 
up a voluntary framework for 
consulting and informing em- 
ployees In - then, strict and de- 
tailed European laws will come 
into force which will dictate ex- 
actly how they should establish 
a works council. 

Peter Reid, an employment, 
law specialist at foe EEF, yes- 
terday estimated that a third of 
the 50 to 60 British companies 
w ho had adopted a “wait-and- 
see" attitude had done so 
through ignorance and prevar- 


ication. If organisations had 
(tot already set in train a process 
for the creation of a council, 
they were now too late, he said. 
Unions in the UK and on the 
Continent had been granted 
£40m to prepare for the process 
- which worked out at around 
£60.000 per multinational - 
and were “well organised". 

Many multinationals bad 
good reasons to await imposi- 
tion of the works councils un- 
der European law, Mr Reid 
conceded. 

Some had delayed because 
they were undergoing restruc- 
turing and felt it was foe wrong 
time to establish such a struc- 
ture. 

Others found there was no 
“synergy" between businesses 
they owned in separate coun- 
tries. One of Mr Reid’s corpo- 
rate clients has 29 business 
divisions producing 29 different 
products and services in EU 
countries. 

But a significant number of 
British-based multinationals 
were unaware of the implica- 


tions of the works council di- 
rective. “There’s little doubt lhal 
some companies have little idea 
of how it will work and are head- 
ing for a maelstrom. 

“The negotiations will be 
very constrained. There was a 
strong political flavour to the de- 
bate over Maastricht, so busi- 
nesses did not look at foe works 
council provisions because of 
the opt-out. The whole idea 
seemed alien to them." 

Despite the UK’s social opt- 
out from foe treaty, all British 
companies with 1,000 employ- 
ees in foe 15 EU states, with at 
least 150 in each of two coun- 
tries, must set up the consulta- 
tive machinery if requested tty 
workers. 

The opt-out allows organisa- 
tions to exclude British workers 
from foe councils, but ail those 
who have set them up, or intend 
to do so, are ignoring that pro- 
vision. 

The TUC estimates that 
eventually 3 million Britons 
will be covered by councils, 
whether employed by UK firms 


or by foreign multinationals 
with British subsidiaries. 

Nick Gork, a senior official 
at the TUG said some firms had 
betrayed “astonishing igno- 
rance" on the issue, while oth- 
ers were secretly preparing a 
works council structure in an at- 
tempt lo exclude unions. 

Only two EEF members, 
GKN and Electrolux, haw so 
far voluntarily created a coun- 
cil, but Mr Reid expects another 
dozen agreements by 22 Sep- 
tember. 

Outside the engineering sec- 
tor. Coats Viyella, ICI, Pilk- 
ington, NalWesi, United 
Biscuits and BT already have 
systems in place. 

After September, the direc- 
tive can be invoked at a quali- 
fying company by any employee 
who can legitimately claim to 
represent 100 of his colleagues. 
All such companies will have to 
set up a council three years af- 
ter foal, or face even stricter 
laws which will dictate foe ex- 
act form of the consultative 
structure. 


In Brief 

•Michael Hepher, the former managing director of BT is to be 
confirmed this week as the chief executive of Charterhouse, the 
investment bank. Mr Hepher, who resigned abruptly from BT 
last November, is expected to concentrate on developing the bank’s 
pan- European strategy. 

• European Telecom, the international distributor of cellular phones 
and accessories, wfll announce today that it intends to float on 
foe London Stock Exchange. The company’s advisers expect it 
to be valued at about £35m. European Telecom supplies 1,400 
customers in 4(1 countries, including leading manufacturers Nokia, 
Ericsson and Motorola. Sales last year were £7S.5m. 

•A study by BT concludes that hectic workplaces are “bad for 
thinking" and that “good ideas get lost". Four in 10 senior ex- 
ecutives said they don’t get enough thinking time on the job, while 
70 per cent said they think best outside the office. The study was 
commissioned os part of BTs efforts to encourage the growth 
of teleworking. 

■ITV companies will today announce details of a £5m advertis- 
ing campaign aimed at bolstering awareness of foe country’s lead- 
ing commercial TV network. The campaign is masterminded by 
M&C Saaichi, the ad agency set up last year by Charles and Mau- 
rice SaatchL ITV faces new challenges from foe planned Chan- 
nel 5 terrestrial service, which wfll be vying for a share of national 
advertising from its launch in January next year. 

■The Government is expected this week to announce the creation 
of 4,000 new jobs in Wales, on foe strength of a new silicon chip 
complex to be built by Lucky Goldstar, the Korean manufactur- 
er, in Newport. It will be foe largest inward investment in Whies 
for 20 years. 
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GAVYN DAVIES 


The markets are 
subject to fads and 
fashions, and their 
mood might change 
without much warning 
... but we are at least 
observing the actions 
of people who have 
money to lose by 
making the wrong 
bets, so their views 
should be seriously 
held, if only for 
the time being* 


Bond yields suggest that EMU is a fair bet 


A mid aD the turmoil in the British polit- 
ical system about the onset of European 
monetary union, there isstilJa widespread 
expectation on this ride of the Channel tha t 
U will never happen. This reminds me of the 
nm-up to the launch of the rate 

mechanism in 1979, when I was working as 
an economist in 10 Downing Street. 

The prevailing Treasury view at the rime 
I was that the EEC would not be so foolish 
as to press ahead with such a half-baked 
1 scheme. Not only did the EE C surprise the 
UK government by doing so, but the scheme 
[ succeeded in holding together exchange rate 
relationships for the 14 years, many of 

which saw Britain agonising about whether 
to join. 

Instead of asking our esteemed diplomats 
what they think the rhap rra may he of EMU 
being launched on time, it is instructive to 
observe what the financial markets axe now 
saying about the odds. 

Admittedly, the markets are subject to fads 
and fashions, and their mood might change 
without much warning. Never the less, we 
are at least observing the actions of people 
who have money to lose by making the wrong 
bets, so their views should be seriously held, 
if only for the time being. 

Be tone the Madrid summit last December, 
the prevailing market view was that EMU 
would not start on time. There were doubts 
about the political will in Ranee, and espe- 
cially Germany, to proceed in 1999, and a 
strong feeling that tne mini-recession which 
was beginning to envelop the Continent at 
the time, would make the budget deficit cri- 
teria in the Maastricht Treaty impossible to 
attain. The Bundesbank repeatedly talked 
of ‘‘strict” adherence to the criteria, which 
implied that it would oppose any attempt to 


use the many loop-holes deliberately left in 
the Maastricht framework to allow the 
politicians to go ahead with EMU, even if 
the precise criteria could not be achieved. 
Many thought that the opposition of the Bun- 
would prove the political death kneD 
of the project in Germany. Some even 
believed that the central bank would delib- 
erately kiH the project by holding German 
interest rates high, thus creating instability 
in the cmrency markets and pushing the EU 
economy towards recession. 

Admittedly, this cynical view was always 
more prevalent among investors in the 
United States and the UK, where the whole 
EMU concept tends to be viewed with dis- 
dain, than in the core countries on the Con- 
tinent. But market prices suggested that it I 
was the prevailing view overall 

Tbe most direct way of assessing the prob- 1 
ability of EMU from a single price in the fi- I 
nancial system is to look at the relationship i 
in the currency market between the ecu and 
its “theoretical" value. The theoretical price ! 
of the ecu is the value of the basket of na- I 
tinn«i EU currencies of which it is com p r i sed 
Tbe actual ecu should trade precisely ai par- 
ity against its theoretical value i£ and only 
if. the market believes that an event wffl occur 
at some time in the future to trigger a trans- 
fer between the ecu and its constituent parts 
at par. In the abseoce of monetary union, it 
is not obvious that such a trigger need ever 
take place, so the ecu can trade at a discount 
to its theoretical value. But if the market be- 
lieves in monetary union, with one euro fixed 
to be equal to one ecu on the date of EMU, 
tbe terminal value of tbe ecu is tied down, 
and the currency will trade at parity. 

Shortly after the Madrid summit, the ecu 
was trading at a record 3 per cent discount 






against its theoretical value, which implied 
that the market could buy a pound’s worth 
of ecus for only 97p. Gearty, investors bad 
lost confidence that EMU would ever take 
place, so the putative single currency was 
available at knock-down prices. But now that 
discount has halved to only L5 per cent, 
which implies that confidence is returning 
to the project 

T his can be seen even more clearly from 
the bond markets. If there is a single cur- 


rency in the future, new bonds issued in eu- 
ros will all offer the same yield, give or take 
a small difference for tbe creditworthiness 
of different borrowers. National governments 
have simil ar credit ratings, so their bonds 
should all offer approximately tbe same re- 
turn, with no differences being generated by 

variations in nati onal inflatio n rates and other 
domestic economic ‘‘fundamentals’’. 

One way of judging whether die market 
believes in EMU is therefore to observe 
whether forward bond yields in different 
countries aD do in fact collapse to the same 
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rate after the date at which the single cur- 
rency is due to come into effect. Amazing- 
ly, that is exactly what we find for the core 
countries - Germany, France, The Nether- 
lands and a couple of others - for the yeais 
after 1999. 

From then on, the implied forward bond 
yields currently built intn the market are vir- 
tually identical to each other, which means 
that the market is already treating them as 
if they were certain to be serviced and re- 
deemed in a single currency. The same is not, 
however, true of the bonds issued by die non- 
core EU countries such as Italy, Spain and 
Sweden. 

Although yields on this group of bonds 
have declined recently relative to those in 
Germany, there is still a long way to go be- 
fore absolute credibility is attained. 

Goldman Sachs has just published a pa- 
per that rrpfain* bow to assess the proba- 
bility of EMU membership from the bond 
yield differences between these countries and 
Germany. This relies on assessing what the 
yield difference would be if the market as- 


signed either a 100 per ceot probability, or 
a zero probability, to EMU membership. If 
the actual yield difference is somewhere be- 
tween these extremes, we can use this fact 

to assess the probability attached by the mar- 
kets to EMU membership. 

Employing this method, we find that the 
market is virtually certain that the core group 
will go ■* ' ■ 1999. and that it attaches 
probabilities of some 20-35 per cent that 
Spain. Italy and Sweden will be in by 2001. 
For the latter group, probabilities have 
risen sharply in recent weeks, but obviously 
they still have further to go. 

What about the UK? Not surprisingly in 
view of the politics of the issue over here, 
the market appears to attach a zero proba- 
bility to membership by 2001. If it were to 
change this opinion, say with the election of 
a Labour government, then the difference 
between gOt yields and bund yields, currently 
standing at 190 basis points (1.9 per cent), 
would decline sharply. 

In fact, for eveiy JO per cent increase in 
the probability attached to EMU member- 
ship, I calculate that long-term interest 
rates in Britain would drop by eight basis 
points. 

If Gordon Brown wanted to ensure a good 
reception for Labour in the financial mar- 
kets, all he would have to do Is promise to 
take the UK into EMU in the first round in 
1999 (if permitted by other members). But 
then again if he made that promise, it 
might prove so unpopular with the voters that 
Labour would not get elected in the first 
place. The markets are not stupid. The) 1 know 
that any politican, even on the Labour side, 
who promises to lake the UK into EMU may 
not be around for long enough to redeem 
that pledge. 


When independence is the stuff of dreams 


{ ■- -u.y n he sleeps, Brian Davis 
jMpetimes dreams about his 
fjjgrk. A good drearc. for tbe 
-Jjpef executive of Nationwide is 
his building society, the 
./•®K‘s second -largest, 'trounces 
•gsie opposition. In particular, a 
^good dream means beating 
jjhose societies, including Hal- 
Jinx, which plan to float on tbe 
•JT stock market next year. 

L'-'i “My nice dream is where I see 
L ^ Halifax having converted to a 
g j pic and every member take^ 
| .- their money or shares next year 
£,■ and moves their savings to Na- 
F lionwide because of our bettei 
I:, rates,” Mr Davis says, 
t The nightmare scenario, he 
■ concedes, is that Ibis society 
* might be forced I« follow tbe 
others and de -rautualise. 

“The bad dream ps that shoit-f 
termism might lalge over. That 
members might sato, ‘Well, look) 
we would rather Have the £5 Oft 
i|fWe don’t really care about 
building societies or the long 
term'. If that we/re to happen it 
would be a gre £.»t shame.” ! 

Mr Davis’s djreams, good anjd 
bad. encapsulate the dilemma 
facing the hmilding societies 
movement / of which Natidn- 
| i , -.poised to become Abe 


largest member once Halifax 
de-mutualises next year. 

Budding societies dominated 
the home loans market as re- 
cently as 1994. But control of 
mortgage lending in the UK is 
set to pass into 
the bands of the 
banking sector, 
perhaps within 

the next 18 

months. Tbe rad- 
ical transformation of the mar- 
ket will not be the product of a 
stand-up, knock-down fight be- 
tween banks and budding soci- 
eties. Rather, nearly aU the 
UK's top 10 societies are them- 
selves crossing over to die other 
side. 

Tbe stampede to de-mutu- 
alise, signalled by Abbey Na- 
tional in 1989, accelerated two 
years ago when Cheltenham & 
Gloucester announced if would 
be taken over by Lloyds Bank. 

Since then, Halifax, Leeds 
Permanent, Woolwich and Al- 
liance & Leicester have all an- 
nounced that they too wdl make 
the change. 

National & Provincial has 
been swallowed up by Abbey 
National, while Bristol & West 
has also thrown in the towel and 


plans to be taken over by Bank 
of Ireland. 

In the process, more than 16 
millio n society members are to 
share in a free cash-and-shares 
bonanza worth up to £20bn. 


THE MONDAY INTERVIEW 


Brian Davis 


The challenges ahead have 
special meaning for Nation- 
wide, and even greater poignan- 
cy for Mr Davis himself, as he 
prepares to become chairman 
of the Budding Society Associ- 
ations. which holds its annual 
conference in Birmingham 
from Wednesday. 

The Nationwide chiefs 
emergence as a leading de- 
fender of mutuality strikes same 
observers as surarising. Cer- 
tainty there is little in his back- 
ground to suggest he would 
become a dyed-in-the-wool ura- 
tahsL A scientist by training, he 
earned a doctorate in a rocket- 
fuel technology. He spent his 
eaity working hfe at Esso, grad- 
ually moving up the od com- 
pany’s management ladder 
before joining Nationwide in 


1986 as general manager in 
charge of technology. 

His promotion to chief exec- 
utive followed the departure of 
Tim Melville- Ross, who left to 
head the Institute of Directors. 

Mr Davis 
has not always 
been so pro- 
mutuality. Na- 

lion wide was 

pipped by 
Abbey National in the race to 
take over N&P last year. Had 
the two societies merged, they 
would have announced their 
own plans to convert to a bank, 
Mr Davis admits. 

The irony, Mr Davis says, is 
that the experience of taDdng to 
N&P confirmed Nationwide’s 
decision to stay mutual. “We 
learnt a lot more about what 
conversion entails. I bad to say 
that L think it has worked out 
the right way and we are hap- 
py to stay the way we are.” 
Since then. Nationwide has 
moved to assert the benefits of 
mutuality by handing back more 
than £2O0m of annual profits to 
members in the form of mort- 
gage rate cuts and savings rate 
increases. At 6.74 per cent, the 
society’s variable lending rale is 


half a percentage point cheap- 
er than all the “wannabe” 
banks, cutting up to £40 a 
month off the cost of an aver- 
age £50,000 mortgage. 

Mr Davis dismisses claims by 
competitors that Nationwide's 
rates are a short-term headline- 
grabbing stunt. Nor does he ac- 
cept tbe argument that flotation 
and tbe disciplines of share- 
holder democracy are the key 
to a well- run institution. 

“That is one of the things 
people talk about. But we have 
improved our efficiency year on 
year for seven or eight years 
without tbe disciplines of tbe 
City. We don’t need to go 
through the two-year pain and 
the expense of giving £l00m to 
merchant banks to discover 
that discipline,” he says. 

In any event, be believes any 
handicaps societies may have 
faced in the past will soon be 
overcome by the new Building 
Societies Act, aimed at en- 
abling them to widen the ser- 
vices they provide. He intends 
to use his year at the behn of the 
BSA to promote the passage of 
the Bill through Parham enL 
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Turning over 
a new leaf 


I ^s no longer fashionable, or 
even permissible, for scien- 
tists to spend time simply 
thinking or studying natural 
phenomena for any other rea- 
son than to develop a saleable 
product or process. More's the 
pity - as a paper published this 
month in Letters in Applied 
Microbiology shows. Witten fay 
five University of Aberdeen 
microbiologists, it establishes 
that bacteria deprived of their 
cell wall can live in close asso- 
ciation with Chinese cabbage 
cells and thereby protect the 
plant against disease. The work 
has considerable practical pos- 
sibilities. Yet it was initiated by 
the researchers' late colleague 
Alan Paton, as a result of obser- 
vations made while peering for 
hours down a simple, old-fash- 
ioned microscope. 

The Aberdeen research is 
based on varieties of bacteria 
known as L- forms. Bacteria of 
this sort have lost, either per- 


Microbe® 


manently or temporarily, die 
ability to synthesise the materi- 
als that constitute their cell 
walls. They are bounded only by 
the delicate membrane that nor- 
mally lies under the rigid walL 

Most bacteria can be turned 
into unstable L- forms by treat- 
ing them with penicillin or 
lysozyme (a natural antiseptic 
in tears and other secretions). 
Some of them can be stabilised 
in that state. Many L-fonns also 
change their appearance as 
they go through a complex file 
cycle, which includes tiny gran- 
ular forms that pass like viruses 
through very fine filters. 

Studying potato, carrot and 
turnip cells from plants infected 
by bacteria] soft-rot diseases, 
felon noticed some of the cells 
were densely packed with bac- 
teria -not only the bacteria that 
had caused the disease, but 
other harmless ones too. Fur- 
ther studies suggested that In- 
form granules could have 
entered through apertures 
denied to much larger, “nor- 
mal" bacteria. % injecting ordi- 
nary bacteria together with 
penicillin orlysozyme into plant 
tissues, the Aberdeen microbi- 
ologists have since created asso- 
ciations between a wide variety 
of diffcceut bacteria and plants. 

The fact that the bacteria in 
such partnerships continue to 
show the biochemical activities 
they conducted when living alone 
suggests that one potential prac- 


A bacterium 
without ceil walls 
could prevent 
disease in 
cabbages and 
other crops, writes 
Bernard Dixon 

deal use of these associations 
might be to enhance the nutri- 
tional value of crops. Other new 
characteristics, such as drought 
and cold resistance, might be 
introduced into crops too. 

Tbe other putative range of 
applications is resistance to the 
fungi, viruses and bacteria that 
cause diseases. In theory there 
are several ways in which an in- 
form. living in close association 
with a plant, might protect it 
against infection- One would be 
simply by being there, barring 
the way to invasion by a harm- 
ful microbe. More actively, an 
L-formoould produce an antibi- 
otic that destroyed the invader. 

This month’s report by Anne 
Glover and her colleagues pro- 
vides evidence that L-forms can 
indeed protect plants against 
disease-causing bacteria. Their 
experiments were in two parts. 
Fust, they prepared L-fbnns of 
the bacterium Pseudomonas 
syringfae and added them to 
germinating Chinese cabbage 
seeds. They grew the seedlings, 
removed any surface bacteria 
and confirmed the presence of 
the bacterium inside die plant. 

Tb determine whether the 
Chinese cabbage could now 
resist a potentially serious infeo 
tion, they used Xanthomonas 
campestris, a bacterium respon- 
sible for spot disease of peppers 
and other infections. Tb facili- 
tate infection, they damaged 
the leaves of the seedlings and 
then applied X campestris. 

The result was striking. Six 
days later, plants carrying the In- 
forms were healthy and showed 
no si gn of disease, while the 
plants that had not been aug- 
mented by tbe L-forms, were in 
a bad way. The leaves infected 
by A! campestris were dead, and 
the others were wilting. Experi- 
ments with the original A syrin- 
gpe showed it failed to protect 
Chinese cabbage in the same 
way: only the L-form worked. 

It’s not yet clear how the L- 
forms safeguard the plant cells 
against invasion. However, the 
effect seems not to be one of 
simple physical exclusion, 
because Ps. syringae with its cell 
wall intact docs not work. 
What seems to happen is that 
the plant responds to the L- 
fonn, with which it can co-exist, 
in such a way as to repel more 
threatening invaders. 
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Nasa takes a nosedive 


T his week, the 77th 
space shuttle flight 
will take off, and 
the world’s media 
will barely mention 
it Shuttles go up and come 
down seven or eight times a 
year, noticed only when lives 
are pul in danger or wood- 
peckers drill holes into high- 
tech insulation oa the fuel tank. 

It was not always thus. On 12 
April 1981, the shuttle Colum- 
bia lifted off for the first time 
from Florida amid a fanfare of 
publicity. It was, allegedly, the 
dawn of a new era in space 
transportation, the day the 
space shuttle was born. Colum- 
bia was significant because it 
carried tire hopes of a space 
agency that had not launched a 
manned spacecraft in almost six 
years and that was suffering 
from an identity crisis. 

Yet by the time Columbia, 
lifted off, the dream was tar- 
nished Cost overruns and tech- 
nical problems had delayed the 
shuttle's maiden flight by two 
years. Nasa officials were well 
aware that their promises of a 
cheap, multipurpose space vehi- 
cle would not be fulfilled. 

As Nasa prepares to launch 
Endeavour on a routine mission 
on 19 May, it is having to oome 
to terms with an ageing shuttle 
fleet, a declining workforce and 
budget, and falling morale. 
Faced with the unpalatable facts 
that each shuttle mission costs 


about $400m and no replace- 
ment vehiefe will be available for 
the foreseeable future, Nasa’s 
director, Daniel Goldin, has 
decided to privatise the shuttle 
programme. Over the next five 
years, thousands of workers wiD 
lose tbeir jobs as responsibility 
for shuttle operations is trans- 
ferred to a newly formed private 
company called United Space 
Alliance, a joint venture by the 
US space giants Lockheed Mar- 
tin and Rockwell International. 

Many Nasa officials and politi- 
cians now argue that tbe time 
has come to cut bad: on the 
unnecessary bureaucracy and 
paperwork introduced after the 
1986 Challenger disaster. “When 
you realise it takes one million 
signatures to fly one shuttle 
fli gh t, that does suggest to you 
that something is wrong," says 
Robert Walker, a Republican 
Congressman. 


In the first of a two-part series, 
Peter Bond asks if the privatised 
US space shuttle programme is 
heading for another disaster 


of the restructuring plan. Bryan 
O’Connor, Nasa’s deputy asso- 
ciate administrator for the space 
shuttle, resigned. He was par- 
ticularly unhappy with a return 
to tbe pre-Chailenger policy that 
made the Johnson Space Centre 
in Houston responsible for shut- 
tle management instead of Nasa 
HQ in Washington DC As he 
saw it, one of the key safety 
improvements post-ChaJlenger 
was to make the shuttle man- 
agement in Houston responsible 
to headquarters. 


Others are unhappy with 
what is happeumg at the top, 
although few are prepared to 
speak out openly. One who did 
make his feelings known was 
Jose Garda, a middle manager 
at Kennedy Space Centre. 
“This isn't Lute a cafeteria that 
you can just him over to the pri- 
vate sector," he says bitterly. 

One major concern is that the 
new shuttle operators may foe! 
obliged to cut comers to meet 
launch targets. With potential 
cost savings of $lbn a year, Mr 
Goldin is unrepentant, dismiss- 
ing the idea of a private corpo- 
ration risking lives to increase 
profits. “With Lockheed, Mar- 
tin and Rockwell we have two 
experienced companies that 
dearly understand how to oper- 


ate the shuttle safety ” he says. 

*1 don't know why there is 
this concern about a private 
comractor operating the shut- 
tle. Do you want the govern- 
ment operating the aircraft we 
fly on? I don’t" 

James Adamson, chief oper- 
ating officer of United Space 
Alliance; has been equally keen 
to reassure the space community. 
“Safety takes precedence over 
eveiything. We are d&nsang 
an incentive-based contract to do 
three tiling: fly safety, deliver the 
product - winch would be flying 
on time - and make the opera- 
tion mare efficient.” 

Although there have been no 
craft or crew lost in the past 10 
years, the question of shuttle 
safety is far from academic. A 


recentreport by Nasa states that 
there is a 50 per cent chance of 
another catastrophe before the 
year 2015. The report concludes 
that the most iikay scenario is a 
launch failure caused by the 
explosion of a shuttle main 
engine. Another posdtnlity is a 
crash on landing caused by fail- 
ure of landmgggar and brakes. 

Meauwhne, shuttle flights 
-oontinne to throw fro their share 
of scares and technical prob- 
lems. A launch abort was barely 
avoided during the February 
launch of STS-75 when one 
engine’s pressure gauge read 
only 45 per cent and an amber 
-warning light appeared in the 
cockpit The crew was prepar- 
ing to attempt a dangerous 
return to Florida when ground 
controllers confirmed that the 

^Sn the most recent launch^ 
March, the orbiter Atlantis 
sprang a leak in the hydraulic 
"system which supplies power to 
its wing Asps, rudder and land- 
ing gear. Mission controllers 
bad to consider bringing the 
craft home early. Then the land- 


ing had to be delayed for a day 
when sensors wrongly reported 
that the two caign V 1 *' •’ -s 
had jammed shu-’ 
have cause'’ • 
severe dar 
electronic^ 
tualtyfim 1 
thrusters 4 
“There- 
accident,’ 
a fanner ? 

Richard 
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If you want to bring out the natural beauty of your rooms you want a hardwood floor froi - 
the Scandinavian Flooring Company. With their unique three-layered design to preven. 
expansion and contraction, Tarfcett are Europe's largest manufacturer's of prefinished 
Hardwood Floors. And with our specialist experience we are laying qualify wooden floors 
with no fuss, no mess in a day. See foryourself. 

FREEFONE 0800 616 748 (24 hrs), or complete the coupon. 


Suitable for laying to most 
sub-floors btdudliig concrete 

Choke of hardwoods and range 
of designs 

Pre-ffatbhed far quick installation 


Lacquered, sealed easy-dean finish 

Attractive credit terms - written details 
on rapest 

Full five year guarantee 

Installed fay our own qualified craftsmen. 
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I □ Free no obligation survey Q Free colour brochure . ■ . ■ 


Name: 


Tel.No: 


Address: 


Postcode:. 


.»®.i3rtKvsa 


Scandinavian Flooring Company, Freepost; Wallingford, Oxon 0X10 8EH 







